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A much valued friend, on reading the article in 
the last ReGisfeR, in reply to certain questions proposed 
by a gentleman of North Carolina, says—““if it appears 
that any protected article has experienced a greater de- 
cline in price in our market, than a like article in a fo- 
reign market where produced, there must be some special 
cause for such an Operation, which is in the impulse and 
stability given to the domestic industry, by the protecting 
system. That such difference in price exists in some 
articles, 1 know, and to this extent the question of your 
iriend is clearly answered in the affirmative—that such 
articlés ‘are cheaper than the British would have sold 
them, had we not protected them.’ ‘This must necessa- 
rially be so, as to all such articles that we export.’’”* 

In the same essay, we roughly estimated the supplies 
directly turnished by the agriculturalists of the United 
States to the manufacturers, at 30 millions. Our friend 
thinks that the exchanges caused by the iron trade, only, 
amount to much more. It is probable that they may. 
But we had reference simply to the supplies of bread and 
meat and drinks—cotton, wool, &c. We think that all 
the exchanges of wood, coal, iron-ore, lumber, &c. to- 
gether with the costs of transportations, &e. would 
amount to 4 much mightier sum, We wish that our friend 
would attempt a general estimate, 





Tae pustic pEBT. Notwithstanding the severity of 
the weather, we prepared, for our present number, a past 
and prospective view of the debtot the United States— 
but cannot conveniently give it a place until next week. 

Our purpose is to quiet the fears of those who re- 
joice iy the suspension of appropriations for internal im- 
provements, that direct taxes may be ayoided—and so 
forth! 

‘The following results appear— " 

1. That, ifthe whole of the real debt of the United 
States (the 3 percent. stock excepted, which it is not 
contemplated to pay off), were payable in the current 
four yeat's, the whole of that debt, and all the accumu- 
lating interest, might be paid, leaving a surplus of two 
millions of dollars in the treasury—provided as much 
money were paid on account ofthe debt in the current 
four years, as was really paid in the last four years. 


2. But that,as all the debt is not redeemable within 


the current four years, Mr. Secretary Ingham calcu- 
lates a surplus, to account of the sinking fund, of ten mil- 
lions of dollars,a partot which he proposes to INVEST 
in the stock of the bark of the United States, retiring 
the 5 per cents. which now form a part of the capital of 
that institution, but real/y no part of the public debt, 


because that the shares in the bank would sell for at} 


least one million more than would pay off this 5 per 
cent, stock--the president’s message, (as to the bank) 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 





Rain roap Marrers. ‘The third division of the Bal- 
timere and Ohio rail road, extending trom the forks ot 
the Patapsco to Parr’s Spring Ridge, has been let out on 
contract—-the bridging, masonry, excavation and embank- 
ment upon this division, will nut exceed a cost of 7,000 
dollars per mile. 





* A very important fact is just made known to us, which 
Shall be often referred to with singular pleasure. One 
house, in a certain city of the United States, has lately 
exported between 600 and 700 bales of fine cotton yarn, 
each bale weighing from 120 to 2U0U 'Ibs.; antl another 
house has issued very large orders for such yarn, for a 
like purpose. ere is a new mode of exporting cotton; 
and, in making a new murket for the planters, they cer- 
tainly will not object to the new slispe it las taken, by 
Which many worthy persons are fed and clothed, and 
teudered comfortable, through their mdustry. 
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Great efforts are making to give out the two remaining 
divisions between the Parr Spring Ridge and the Point 
of Rocks, and Frederick city. , 

It is a condition in the contract last made, that no are 
dent spirits shall be used on the line. 

The last instalment on the stock of this company that 
will be called for in the present year, was paid yester- 
day, with great punetuality. 

The travelling ou the road to Ellicott’s mills still keeps 
up the production of 1,000 dollars a week, notwithstand 
ing the late heat of the weather; it is a delightful ride. 

An engine, with its tender, water, &c. weighing 7 tons, 
on the Manchester rail way, lately drew two coaches, fil- 
led with passengers, and 7 stone waggons, together weigh- 
ing 32 tons, in all 39 tons, at the rate of 17 miles an hour 
—and returning, with the two éoaches only, at the rate 
of 22 milesan hour—for a time at 27 miles an bour! 
The whole distance between Liverpool and Manchester 
being accomplished in an hour and thirty six minutes— 
30 miles, ey | . 

The engine above alluded to, is one of. those contract- 
ed for at 1000 pounds each, conditioned to draw 40 tons, 
(including its own weight not exeeeding 5 tons, with the 
requisite quantity of water) from Liverpool to Manchés- 
tei; 50 miles, in two hours, at the expenditure of only 4 Ib, 
of coke per ton, a mile. “It is the first essay of the en- 
gine, and was entirely satisfactory. 

The editor of the Baltimore Gazette calculates that 
the daily expenses of such an engine on our rail road, 
making four trips te Ellicott’s mills, or travelling 104 
miles, and transporting 140 tons to the mills, and 140 
tons from the mills to the city, would. not exceed ten 
dollars per day—to wit: 7 for fuel, aad three dollars for 
an engineer. and assistant—the legal compensation allow- 
ed for the transportation of such a weight is 182 dollars, 
The same engine might transport 200 passengers, the 
104 miles, in less than eight hours, giving full time to-ob- 
tain supplies of water, &c. and ‘without being worked to 
any thing like the top of its speed—dand the fare of so 
many passenger's so carried, would amount to 600 dollars. 

lt is hard to bring the mind to an entire acceptance of 
such wondertul facts—and yet they are undoubtedly true. 





Prick, oR vaLur. The following would have been 
useful, perhaps, in elucidating one part of a subject which 
mainly interested us last’ week—though, from what we 
said, there could not rest a doubt as to the present cheap- 
ness ot “‘money.”” The want of a rapid citéulation is 
mistaken for an appreciated value of it. Cause and ef- 


fect, have changed places! 


The Albany “Argus” informs us that the Chemu 
canal loan—(guarantied Ly the state of New York) for 
$150,000, has been effected at a premium of 124 per cent. 
for aS per cent. stock. ‘That is, a person has given 124 
dollars as a dounty, far the enjoyment of 5 dollars annu- 
ally, as the Aive of 100. The real rate of interest then 
is something Jess than 44 pey cent. with an actual loss of 
about ove-ninth ofthe whole capital at the final redemp- 
tion of the stock,—and so, only a fair intecest at the rate 
of 4 per cent. per annum, | , 

‘There were several offers nearly approaching this low 
rate of interest, and it seems as if, because the compe- 
tition, that any reasonable suin of money might have been 
obtajned, if required. 

The London ‘*Vimes” says—“It has been stated on 
good authority, that the balances of money, at luis mo- 
ment lying unemployed in the bank of England do not 
amountto less than £7 ,000,0U0 sterling. The greater 
part is lodged in the bank by bankers, constituting a sur- 
plus bey oud what they require tor daily purposes, and 
for which they are unable to find employment. It is a 
subject of great interest to determine in what mode tis 
surpius of capital will be brought into employment. If 
chanyels cannot be found at home, it will seek employ- 
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ment in foreign countries. The great money transactions 
therefore, of the next twelve months can hardly fail to 
present some remarkable peculiarities.” 

§? Money, therefore, is cheap--yet the people ge- 

nerally feel that it is scarce; and so it is, because of the 
want of a wholesome circulation. 
“ “OF THE DISTRESS CAUSED BY MANUFACTURES.” 
This was the heading of an article in our paper of the 17th 
ult. in which we put the *‘philosophers”’ and “philanthro- 
pists” to shame, by the facts that we exhibited. Since 
then, we have met with the following, which powertully 
support the things which we stated— 

Computation on the annual mortality in the different 
counties of Europe:——The mortality in England and 
Wales is 1 in 60; in the county of Vaud 1 in 48; in Swe- 
den and Holland likewise 1 in 48; in Russia 1 in 41; in 
France 1 in 40; in Austria 1 in 38; in Naples and Prussia 
1in $83 or 35. At Leghorn, the annual mortality is 1 in 
$5;at Madrid 1 in 29; at Rome 1 in 25; at.Palermo 1 in 
$1. InFrance, of 100 persons, one half only attain the 
age of 20; one third only 40 years. Mortality increases 
in proportion to poverty, and diminishes in proportion to 
opulence. In the rich departments of France the average 
age is 12 years longer than in the poorer departments, 
‘The registers of mortality have been preserved at Gene- 
va since 1560, It may be seen by them, that at the time 
of the reformation, one half of the children reached the 
age of 4; inthe 18th century, the same number attained 
27 years. Wenow come to the remarkable conclusion, 
that, in 300 years, the chances of life for an inhabitant of 
Geneva have increased in a five-fold ratio. ‘The follow- 
ing has been the progress of the average age:---Three 
centuries ago, 18; a century after, 23; in the middle of 
the same century, 52; and in the present century, from 
1825 to 1826, 36 years. 

We clearly proved, that the manufacturing districts in 
England being the most “opulent,” or productive, were 
the least distressed,—and that the people inhabiting them 
are the longest lived; of course, the most healthy: and it 
is because of this ‘‘opulence,” that the English popula- 
tion has advanced twice as rapidly in latter years as in 
times past. ‘The same result belongs to every country. 
The acquisition of wealth, until it proceeds beyond a full 
feeding and well clothing of a people, will always add 
to their numbers—yet luxury may tend to reduce them. 
Wedo not yet think that the laboring population of the 


United States lives too well, and have no present fear of 


that effeminacy which luxury produces! 

The ‘*Utica [ntelligencer,’’ one of the most useful pa- 
pers published in the interior, having copied a few re- 
marks that we made on the progress of population in 
Massachusetts, supports them by an extract from the 
**New Haven Intelligencer,” giving an account of the 
**Humphreysville cotton ,factory,” the chief points in 
which are—-14 families reside on the premises, and there 
are also sundry boarding houses; either the male or fe- 
male head (or both) of eleven of these families are members 
of the Congregational, Methodist or Baptist churches. 
The persons attached to the factory are 12 men, 5 boys, 
and 55 females, from 14 to 25 years old and upwards— 
30 of the latter being members of the churches named, 
the rest seriously inclined, and every one sustaining a 
**eood, fair, up-right moral character.” ‘They are chief- 
ly daughters of respectable farmers and mechanics, and 
many of them have considerable attainments—the call 
upon them to take charge of district schools being fre- 
quent. ‘There are three small churches in the village— 
three Sunday schools, one or two large bible classes, and 
music schools in the winter. An entire harmony prevails 
among the different sects and individuals, and no ardent 
spirits are allowed on the premises,—except (we sup- 
pose) really by way of medicine. 

This isa pretty tair specimen of eastern establishments. 
We have seen and closely examined into the condition of 
many of them, and feel justified in again calling them 
**schools for virtuous industry.” Dissipation or disso- 
Juteness cannot exist at them. ‘The reputation of such 
establishments is a common stock, carelully guarded by 
every person employed, 

“THE WORLD 4S IT GoES.”?, During the last weck 
we had two diseontinuances of our paper that we have 





———- 
sufficient reasons to believe were involuntary—the per. 
sons having warmly expressed their nee of the 
general principles and manner of our work, within a shor 
period, but now compelled to give way to the wishes of 
others. This is not “fair play.” 

But an original subscriber in North Carolina, thy, 
writes— 

**] wish you all success in defence of the ‘Americar 
System,’ and hope you will go on through good repor; 
and through evil report, and not be discouraged; thoug}, 
the aspect is clouded over—yet the sun may again break 
forth, and dispel the clouds again.” 

And a letter from Missouri, has the following P. §, 

“Stick to your text, my dear sir—Missouri is comin 
out, thank God!” Missouri will commit political guj. 
cide, if she does not *‘come out,” for the ‘American 
system.” 


MAGNIFICENT Toast!—Given at Sumpterville, S. C, 
by major James Jones: 

Hezekiah N ilesand Mathew Carey—the big ourang-ou- 
tang and baboon of the ‘monkey system,’ we blush for 
our humanity when they dictate to twelve millions of free. 
men. 

The ‘**United States Gazette” predicts that “the gen. 
tlemen toasted” will never think of this honorable men. 
tion of them without associating the idea of an ourang- 
outang with the name of major James Jones, whenever 
they shall hear it mentioned. Our friend is not a true 
prophet, in this respect,—at least, as it regards “Hezeki- 
ah Niles,”? who will not recollect (a week hence), unless 
in referring to the toast as registered, that such a thing 
as major James Jones ever drunk a toast about him, 

‘lhe big ourang-outang and the baboon” dictating to 
twelve millions offreemen! There is something like a 
compliment in that!--but we request that “major James 
Jones” will deduct from his twelve millions two millions 
of black, or colored, slaves, including any of his own 
children, if subjected to the lash of his own negro dri- 
ver, or if sold by him to some sugar-planter in Florida, 
that he might have money to pay his *‘shot”’ on the 4th oi 
July. Abate these,and **major James Jones” may make 
as much of the balance as he can! 

At the same place and time, the following toast wai 
also given— 

By doctor Alex. Williams: Cold chills, high fevers, 
long blisters, cathartic purges, and frequent injections, to 
the friends of the American system. 

Well done, doctor'—How ingenious! 


‘*THESE, WITH SPEED,” used to form a part of the en- 
dorsement on letters, if sent “by post.” On the 16th 
July, ult. we received a letter, written the 14th January, 
and thus plainly marked on the outside: 

Wilton, Ct. 


Jany 22 “ 


18) 





Care of H. Niles ~ 

Single | Baltimore, Md. | 

Whither the letter proceeded, on from whence tt 
came, was past-finding out—for it had been sia months, 
wanting six days, on its travel; and we cannot sufli- 
ciently admire the wisdom and justice of the postmaster, 
who, at length, arrested its erratic course and forwarded 
it to Baltimore, in putting Ais 25 cents upon it, for the 
trouble in doing his obvious duty, in regard to so venera- 
ble a subject of his general care. 


Tue revorurion. We have had a wonderful blus- 
tering in South Carolina, about the doings of that state in 
the revolution—and of the great things that she zill do. 
It would seem as if the battles of Camden, Guilford, 
Ninety-Six, the Cowpens and Eutaw, had been wholly 
fought by South Carolinians; aud the present talk about 
‘‘sugar of lead,” and ‘southern rhetorick at the point of 
the bayonet,” and hundreds of other like blood and thun- 
der toasts and sayings, might make a person’s hair stan 
on end, did he not “know a thing or two” as to the real 
condition of South Carolina—which we have no desire (0 
speak of. 

Maryland, with her line (under the late revered How- 
ard), that **would bear cutting,” with the true blues from 
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j laware, had a great deal more to do in the bat- 
os than South Carolina; and the following iawn 
the force that each state supplied for the regular army 
from 1775 to 1783, inclusive. 





States. Regulars. Free population 
2,49 T41,000 
ew Hampshire 12,497 141, 
erates mr 67,907 475,000* 
Rhode Island 5,908 68,000 
Connecticut $1,939 235,000 
New York 17,781 319,000 
New Jersey 10,726 173,000 
Pennsylvania 25,678 451,000 
Delaware 2,386 51,000 
Maryland 13,912 216,000 
Virginia 26,678 561,000+ 
North Carolina 7,263 293,000 
South Carolina 6,417 135,000 
Georgia 2,679 51,000 
231,779 


We have added the amount of free persons in the 
several states in 1790, as being the nearest possible ap- 
proach to an exhibit of their comparative strength during 
the revolution. Rhode Island, with about half the free 
population of South Carolina, would appear to have fur- 
nished near as many soldiers as the last named state; and 
Connecticut, with much /ess than half the population of 
Virginia, about one-sixth more than that state. ‘The mi- 
litia, regularly mustered into the public service, were 
probably about at the same proportionate rates. Massa- 
chusetts furnished considerably more than one-fourth of 
the whole army of the revolution,t and, with less than 
half the probable free population of the four states south 
of the Potomac, one-third more than all these states— 
or 67,907 against 43,037—yet it has been a matter of 
serious complaint against Massachusetts, that so large 
a part of the pensions paid because of revolutionary ser- 
vices, were received by her! 

We are very far from designing to cast a censure on 
any state, for its acts during the revolution. Euch ren- 
dered every service which its circumstances permitted— 
each being equally devoted. But the south had an ene- 
my within, which forbade such assistance to the general 
cause as would otherwise have been afforded; and we 
have only brought out the facts in reproof of the immo- 
dest, if not treasonable, sayings of the ‘‘nullifiers” of 
South Carolina, But as to Massachusetts, well might 
Mr. Webster, in his late great speech, beautifully say— 

‘‘Mr. Presideut, | shall enter on no encomiums upon 
Massachusetts—she needs none. There she is—belhold 
her and judge for yourselves. There is her history—the 
world knows it by heart. The past, at least, is secure. 
There is Boston, and Concord, and Lexington, and Bun- 
ker Hill—and there they will remain forever. The benes 
of her sons, falling in the great struggle for independence, 
now lie mingled with the soil of every state, from New 
England to Georgia, and there they will lie forever. 
And, sir, where American liberty raised its infant voices 
and where its youth was nurtured and sustained, there it 
still lives, in the strength of its manhood, and full of its 
Original spirit. If discord and disunion shall wound it— 
if party strife and blind ambition shall hawk at and tear 
it—if tolly and madness—it uneasiness, under salutary 
and necessary restraint-—shall succeed to separate it from 
that union, by which alone its existence is made sure, it 
will stand, in the end, by the side of that cradle in which 
its infancy was rocked; it will stretel: forth its arm, with 
whatever of vigor it may still retain, over the friends who 
may gather round it; and it will fall at last, iffall it must, 
amidst the proudest monuments of its own glory, and on 
the very spot of its origin.” 





*Including Maine. 

tincluding Kentucky. 
_ Flt is probable that two-thirds of the seamen employed 
in public o¢ private armed vessels during the revolution, 
belonged to Massachusetts—rendering services of im- 
mense importance; and, by their capture of British ves- 


sels, several times furnished indispensable supplies of 


military stores and munitions—as if it were providen- 


———————— SS 


Heat. Our feeling of a present suffering is much stron 
er than our recollections of a past one. Tens of thousands 
have expressed a beliefthat they never experienced such 
hot weather as was felt last week—but it appears from 
the following that the season in 1825 was much severer 
than that which we have just experienced. 

Weare indebted to a gentleman (says the Philadelphia 
Sentinel) for the following table, extracted from the re- 
cords of the Pennsylvania insurance office, and giving the 
range of the thermometer for a number of correspond- 
ing days in July in the years 1825 and 730, 


July 1825. July 1830. 

9 12 ~~ § o’clock. 9 12 § o’elock. 
10 8 92 98 10 73 79 8% 
11 90 96 98 11 70 76 80 
12 91 96 100 12 68 72 79 
13 86 92 94 13 72 79 8s 
14 82 90 = 89 14 79 82 84 
15 80 86 98 15 82 86 88 
16 84 90 94 16 86 91 93 
17 86 94 98 17 $8 92 94% 
18 88 943 100 18 89 92) 94 
19 90 96 99 19 91 96 98—blood 
20 99 944 985 20 90 93 96 [heat 
21 90 97 101 21 89 933 96 
22 91 98 1003 22 88 96 


23 92 97 101 
24 86 93 97 

Many persons have died in New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, &c. because of exhaustion by the heat, and 
many more from imprudently drinking cold water, The 
following, however, is an extraordinary case—a worthy 
and temperate and industrious citizen of Philadelphia, 
named McFarland, fell dead because of exeessive heat— 
on being brought home, his wife, in the hope of resusoi- 
tating him, rushed in pursuitofa physician, and, much 
heated, as well as agitated, swallowed a large draught of 
cold water, and ina few moments was a corps! They 
left five children, deprived of both parents, as it were, in 
an instaut of time—trom health to death, 

The papers, in every direction, contain notices of the 
severe weather. On Monday last in Baltimore, the 
thermometer, placed so as not to be influenced either by 
sun or air, being 97 at 9 o’elock, stood at 102 from 4 to 
6 o’clock; and in the xchange, at 4 P. M. was 94! 
At Richmond, Va. on Friday last week, it varied, in 
the shade, according to position, from 97 to 101 degrees. 
At Salem, Boston, Saratoga, New York, Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg, &c. it has been as high as from 92 to 98.-- 
Many horses have been killed. But we feel the more 
heated while we speak on the subject, and will try to think 
of something else. 

The following has been the range of the thermometer 
in the different locations named: 

Montreal}, 16th inst. (July) 75 to 91 

Nantucket, 15th inst, 68 to 73 

Boston, 19th inst. lowered by a sea breeze to 90 


Salem, Mass. 18th inst. 99 to 94 
Hartford, Con. 19th inst. 90 to 94 
Philadelphia, 21st inst. 89 to 934 
Baltimore, 19th inst. 82 to 90 
Alexandria, D, C. 19th inst. 89 to 93 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 20th inst. 92 to 97 
Saratoga, 18th inst. 88 to 92 
Renssellaerville, 18th inst. 84 to 90 
Albany, 21st inst. 88 to 95 
New York, 23rd inst. 88 to 95 


s(_#”The weather, since Wednesday, has considera- 
bly moderated, 

Morrauity. There died one hundred and ninety-siz 
persons in Philadelphia, during the week euding the 24th 
July—61 under 1 year old, from 1 to 2, 18, &c.: of cho- 
lera morbus 34, consumption 15, convulsions 15, drink- 
ing cold water, excessive heat and sudden 30, fevers 10, 
inflammations 11, mania a potu 5, de. 

There died in New York, in the same week, 204 per- 
sons—77 under 1 year old, 42 between 1 and 6, &c. of 
consumption 13, convulsions 22, drinking cold water and 
sudden 14, dropsy 16, dysentery 16, fevers 10, infantile 
flux 15, inflammations 18, intemperance 6, suicide 2, tee, 

In Baltimore, the same week, 82 persons—under § 
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cold water 13, consumption 3, cholera infantum 24, in- 
flammation 2, fever 1, dropsy 4, old age 6, &c. 


Domestic coons. A great sale is contemplated, 
under direction of the committee of the ‘*New England 
society,” at Boston, on the 26th of the present month. 

CoTTON CANVASS is advancing more and more into 
favor. ‘There are several large factories of it—especial- 
ly at Paterson, N. J. Baltimore, and Dorchester, Mass. 
The latter makes 60 pieces, of 37 yards each, daily. — 
Hadn’t we better use Russia duck—the product of Rus- 
sian labor, and pay money for it, rather, than exchange the 
labor of the north for the material of the south? Leta 
nullifier answer! 





AMERICAN stLK.—James Smith, esq. of Bladen coun- 
ty, N. C. according to the Fayetteville Observer, will 
make one hundred pounds of fine sewing silk, besides the 
floss, worth about $700, the product of 200,000 worms, 
this season. A few negro children attended to them. 
We hope to learn similar results from our farmers. 





SUNFLOWER OIL is likely to becomean article of ex- 
tensive manufacture in this country. The American 
Farmer. states, that at a large dinner party in the neigh- 
borhood of Baltimore, recently, consisting of gentlemen 
from town and country, a salad, dressed with sunflower 
oil, waseaten, and was pronounced to be excellently 
well dressed, nobody suspecting it not to be olive oil. 
By an improved mode of extracting the oil, a bushel of 
seed will yield a gallon of oil. Land which produces 
indian corn will yield from 50 to 70 bushels of the seed 
er grain of the suntiower, per acre. 

THe BiacksTone cCAnat. From the Worcester 
Mass. Spy we learn that the transportation on this ca- 
nal amounted to 1,900 tons in the month of June last— 
1,338 ascending and 562 descending. Among the as- 
cending articles were 5,399 bushels of corn, 2,536 bales 
of cotton, with quantities of lumber, .molasses, spirits, 
iron, salt, &c. Among the descending, 1,015 bales and 
4,463 pieces cotton goods, 73 boxes woollen do, 441 pie- 
ces hemp bagging, 1,205 reams paper, &e. 





Tue season. A late letter from the interior of Geor- 
gia says—“there has been no rain in this part of the state 
for thirty days, and the cotton and corn crops will be 
very short.” We regret sincerely that the labors of the 
husbandman are likely to fail-—but hope that the want ot 
rain will not be charged to the tariff! 

Mr. Cray, having finished his business before the 
circuit court of the United States, at Columbus, has par- 
taken of a public dinner given by the mechanics of that 
town. He has also been invited to dine at Cincinnati, 
and several other places, as he returns home. 

Mn. Barron. About two hundred of the citizens of 
St. Louis gave a public dinner to their senator, Mr. Bar- 
ton, on the 10th July; when, on being toasted, he deliver- 
ed ane plus ultra speech, alter his own peculiar man- 
ner. When he had retired, a party of ladics sent the fol- 
lowing toast to the company, who drank it with great ap- 
plause: 

“The little red!” 

Mr. Barton had accepted an invitation to partake of a 
public dinner at St. Charles, 





SACRIFICE OF PROPERTY. We are informed that all 
the real and personal estate of the Saco manufacturing 
company at Saco, Me. was sold on Wednesday for sixty 
thousand six hundred dollars. It is but afew years 
since this company gave about fifty thousand dollars tor 
Cutt’s island, upon which their property was situated; 
since which ther improvements, with the natural ad- 
vantages of the island for manufacturing, have made the 
site of almost incalculable value. ‘he water power is 
estimated by a competent Engineer to be of sufficient 
volume and power to move the machinery ot forty-eight 
cotton factories of four thousand spindles each. ‘The 
island contains about twenty-seven acres of land, and the 
falf of water is thirty-four and a half feet. 








— —— 

The property sold for the sum above mentioned, con. 
sisted of the island with all the water privileges, a cana] 
eight hundred feet long, which cost $17,000, two bridges 
two wharves, one saw mill, one rolling and slitting mill, 
one grist mill, one nail factory, one machine shop, one 
furnance building, fourteen three story brick dwellin 
houses, eleven wooden, do., two large mansion houses 
several stores, barns, and a quantity of bricks, timber, 
boards, sand, &c. &e., besides some land and improve- 
ments m the adjoining towns. 

Although there has been a vast sacrifice of property, 
it must be remembered that a portion of the land was eo- 
vered with the ruins of the factories and houses which 
were lately destroyed by fire, the insurance on whieh 
amounted to a considerable sum. [ Boston Cour, 

[Some in the south will find much consolation in the 
preeeding—but we shall mot rejoice in the drought that 
has threatened so great destruction to the growing crop 
of cotton in Georgia. } 





Ropert H. Avams, a senator of the United States 
from Mississippi at the time of his death, departed this 
life on the 2nd ult. after a short illness, He was much 
a by the citizens of Natchez, among whom he re- 
sided, 


Corrox. The Savannah “Georgian” gives us a com- 
parative statement of the export of cotton in the first 
nine months [after the crops} of 1829 and 18350. With 
the increased demand that it shews, we must wonder at 
the doleful accounts that we have of the ‘‘oppressions of 
the south!” 

Exports—9 months 1829 and °30, end 30th June. 




















Where from. Total each pore. 
New Orleans 1830 302,852 
Do. 1829 207,868 
Mobile 1830 71,518 
Do. 1829 58,780 
Sarannah 1830 199,803 
Do. 1829 205,959 
Charleston 1830 186,067 
Do. 1829 108,752 
Totals 1830 760,240 
Totals 1829 671,359 
Increase—bales 88,881 
‘To Liverpool 1829 352,800 
1830 376,177 ine. 23,377 
Other British ports 1829 26,639 
1830 41,800 inc. 15,251 
Havre 1829 99,631 
1830 132,988 inc. 33,357 
Other French ports 1829 21,436 
1830 25,847 inc. 4,4il 
Other foreign 1829 21,471 
1830 27,695 
Total foreign 1829 531,077 
1830 612,150 ine. 80,077 
Coastw ise 1829 139,382 


1830 147,810 ine. 8,428 


(7 The totals may be right, but there are errors in 
some of the zfems, which we cannot correct. 

‘The excess is chiefly in the exports of Louisiana and 
Alabama. 

The stock on hand at the ports named, has been est 
mated at 112,000 bales Ist July, 1829, and 64,492, Ist 
July, 1830. Much was yet to arrive—10,000 bales were 
lately passing trom Vas/ville, to market. 

But the cotton from Virginia and North Carolina, &e. 
does not come into the account—and it only furnishes & 
comparative idea as to the whole trade. A good deal !s 
carried inland; and probably a larger stock than usual 
remains in the hands of wealthy planters, holding back 
for better prices. 

Gexurneé Butitsm. ‘The-London Quarterly Review 
asks what the United States have been domg since, “in a0 
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excess of passion, they chose to fling themselves away 
from their king, and to relinquish the immense benefits 
arising from a government checked by a powerful aris- 
tocracy, and allied with a church establishment.”— 
Nothing, it replies, “but propagating the species, and 
chopping down the forests.” 

ell—this allows that we have been doing something! 
—but we have also been employed in teaching Mr. Bull 
some lessens on navigation, and inthe use of “shooting 
irons,’’ on the water, which he thought was all his own; 
and John owes his steam boat, and afew other small 
things to us. Besides, we have made some cotton and 
wool spindles and looms, and now manufacture more ar- 
ticles than he himself did 30 or 40 years ago. We have 
also dug some canals and made a few roads and bridges. — 
Less than three millions ef free people have increased to 
about ten millions—and we have attended to some other 
matters—and, without “‘a'church establishment,” have less 
pauperism, (except of John’s own people cast upon our 
charity), than a single British county exhibits. 

MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL RETURNS. By the retarns 
from one hundred and thirty one towns, presented to the 
legislature, it appears that the amount annually paid in 
those towns for public schools, is $177,206 82, and the 
number of scholars receiving instruction is 70,599. The 
number of pupils attending private schools in the same 
towns, is 12,393, at an expense of $170,342 96. The 
number of persons in those towns, between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty-one, who are unable to read or write, 
is 58. 

In the town of Hancock, Berkshire county, there are 
only three persons between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty one, who are unable to read or write, and those 
three are mutes, 





CoNNECTICUT SCHOOL FUND. Thisfund, now amounts 
tonearly 1,900,000. From the commissioners report, it 
appears, that a man by the nume of Watson, hag recent- 
ly claimed an undivided fourth part of 100,000 acres of 
land, (50,000 of which has been conveyed by this state) 
and lying west of Gennesee river, state of New York. 
Greenleaf and Watson the elder, father of the claimant, 
originally owned one undivided half ot the whole tract, 
and the heirs of sir William Pultney, the other half.— 
Watson sold his fourth to Greenleaf, but no trace of the 
deed could be found; Greenleat sold his half to Oliver 
Phelps, and the latter conveyed it to the state. The 
state, having first aparted with the heirs of sir Wm. 
Pultney, had conveyed their half to divers purchasers, 
and the purchase money constitutes a considerable part | 
of thistund. The commissioner, and the hon. T. S. 
Williams and R. 1. Ingersoll, were appointed agents on 
the part of the state by the legislature in May last, with 
lull power to adjust the claim of Watson. Alter con- 
siderable negotiation they agreed to submit the matter 
to the arbitrament of three gentlemen of the state 
N. Y. Before the arbitrators met, the commissioner 
went after Greenleaf to Washington city, and, by a good 
deal of effort, aided by the promise of $2,000 if they should 
be successful, persuaded him to go to Philadelphia, and 
make a thorough search for the deed trom Watson to him, 
Greenleaf accordingly went, accompanied by the com- 
missioner, and after a patient and careful examination of 
amass of papers, which lad not been overhauled since 
1798, was so fortunate as to find the deed in question. —| 
Un the production of the deed Watson abandoned all; 
right and title, and the fund has thus narrowly escaped a 
4 claim of the most serious and alarming character. 

[ Conn. Courant. 


Dickinson COLLEGE, at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. A 
new faculty has been recently organized at this college, 
“iich promises much good to the public, and to the par- 
8 more immediately interested. ‘The institution is 
how in a very healthy state, and the industry and care of | 
the faculty will very soon restore this college to its for- 
mer reputation. It is located in arich and delightful 
county—among a sober, quiet and industrious people, 
and a strict discipline is enforeed. The whole expense 
of. tuition, room-rent, fuel, &c. boarding and washing, 





“Kc. does not exceed 125 dollars a year, if economy be 
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observed, the vacations being deducted from the cost of 
boarding. ‘The present faculty are— 

Rev. Samuel Bb. How, A. M. president; rev. Charles 
McFarlane, A. M. professor of Mathematics; Charles 
D. Cleveland, A. M. professor of languages; and Henry 
D. Rogers, A. M. professor of chemistry and natural 
philosophy. 





> 
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New York. The party which recently seemed so 
much attached to gen. Root, as a candidate for the office 
of governor, has apparently fallen off since his accept- 
ance of a temporary place under the general government. 
It is probable that Mr. Throop, the acting governor, wil’ 
be nommated for governor, at the convention soon to b 
held at Herkimer. Mr. Francis Granger has been nam- 
ed for that office by a meeting of the people of Suffolk 
county—and, it is most likely will be the opponent o! 
the Herkimer candidate. 





MicHIGAN A STATE. In the legislative council of 
Michigan territory on the 7th inst., a bill to provide fo. 
a state government in that part of the territory lying ea:: 
of lake Michigan, was read the first time and laid on the 
table. 

Lovuistana, The election for governor, members of 
congress and of the state legislature, took place some time 
ago. Partial returns only have been received. Mr. 
White \awethorel has been re-clected to congress for the 
New Orleans district, without opposition. The latest 
returns for governor stan as follows: 


For Mr, Roman (anti ad.) 2,048 
Beauvais 932 
Hamilton (ad.) 599 
Randall S44 


From what we have seen in the party newspapers o! 
Louisiana, we regard Mr. Roman as the “Clay candi- 
date,”? and Mr. Hamilton as the “Jackson candidate.’ 
We do not understand what are the politics of Messrs. 
Beauvais and Randall—but think the first isa friend o* 
Mr. Clay, and the last of president Jackson, 


PUNISHMENTS IN Pensi1a. Accounts from Persia via 
Bombay, state that the important subject regarding the 
murder of the Russian Ambassador is finally settled. 
Firmans from the shah announce that he has done what 
the Kussians required in atonement of the insult; namely, 
the high priest, being the ring-leacer and principal insti- 
gator of the tumults in the capital, has been banished the 
kingdom; the chief of the police confined, and fined in 
money; upwards of 1,500 men have been bastinadoed 
and mutilated, by having their noses, ears, and tongues 
cut off, every one according to his deserts; and several 
hundreds have fled from the country, lest, the vengeance 
of the shah should fall upon them. 

(Persia is not the only country in which ‘‘villains o 
distinction” are excused, and those that they force or se- 
duce into actors in their crimes, punished. Men ric 
in coaches whose offences against society excel these « 
all the inhabitants of a penitentiary, save a few that may 
be confined for mitigated murders—the wives of many 
have been made rich, while the honest creditors of hus- 
bands were reduced to poverty —defaulters to the amonn' 
of fifties of thousands may be respectable persons, bu‘ 
those who dabble in small sums are persecuted to th 
utmost extent of the law, ‘There is no sympathy for 
litle rogues, ‘*One murder makes a villain, millions 
hero,”’) 





CHINESE MONIES OF accouNT. The following was 
handed to a committee of the British house of commons, 
in reference to this subject: 

“The Chinese have no coin except carx or cash, whic 
are a brass coin, 1,000 of which make a tale. ‘Their ac- 
counts are kept in tales, mace, candareens and casb). 
10 cash 1 candareen, 10 candareens 1 mace, 10 mace 1 
tale. . 

“Seventy-two candareens make a Spanish dollar, ao 
the exchange between China and England is, and will 
probably continue to be, 4s. per dollar. 

**100£ sterling would consequently be 360 tales, A 
tale 53, 6 2-3d.” 
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It is added that the Chinese have no ‘‘real coin,” ex- 
cept the “cash’’ above mentioned. 

‘he British Hast India company, as it would appear, 
to exeuse the high price of their teas, rate the Chinese 
tale at 6s. 8d.—but the facts stated before this committee 
shew that like bills are often drawn in China, on England, 
in which the tale is rated at an average value of only 5s. 
6 2-3d. 

InrLany. The Newry Examiner supposes that from 
10 to 15,000 persons had left the province of Ulster, only, 
for America, during the late spring—saying ‘*We regret 
to say that it is the fate of the country which they leave 
that is most tobedeplored. The honest, the industrious, 
the independent, are quitting us, and going to enrich 
another land and add strength to another state. ‘This 
year the emigrants are almost entirely of the agricultural 
class. High rents and heavy taxation, exhorbitant tithes 
and grinding leases, are driving the small farmers out of 
the country, and even a cursory glance at the passing 
emigrants will show that the persons who are going into 
voluntary exile are not those who could be best spared.” 

Gnrerce.—Among the productions of Greece before 
the French revolution, according to Mr. F. Bearjour, 
was 80,000 bales cotton of 300 ibs. each, of which 
50,000 were exported to the different states of Europe, 
20,000 were colored and spun in Thessaly before being 
exported, and 10,000 remained for the use of the coun- 
try. It produced 100,000 bales of tobacco, of which 
Turkey in Europe consumed 40,000, and Egypt 30,000. 
The principal imports were muelins from Germany and 
Switzerland, bonnetsfrom Genoa, Leghorn and Venice, 

uzes from Bologna and Venice, and coffee, sugar and 
indigo from France. ‘The average value of imports per 
annum, from 1787 to 1797 was 9,940,000 fr. and of ex- 
ports, 17,543,000 francs. [Boston Daily Adv. 


Trrass. The earl of Mountcashel made recently a 
speech in the British house of lordson the abuses in the 

urch establishment im Ireland, and related in it the 
tollowing anecdote:— 

‘“*He had been told by a naval officer, that he was in 
company recently witha clergyman who was going to 
look after his tithes; and whenhe meta goose with its 
goslings he stopped to count the progeny, and would 
cry, ah! there’s one for me!’ (a laugh.) Or, if he over- 
took a sow with her litter, he summedthem up with the 
observation, ‘AA! there are two for me!’ (a laugh).” 

Tax taw! A person whoreceived a sealed package 
of the cashier of the bank of Ithaca, N. Y. containing 
nearly 4,000 dollars, which he broke open, appropriat- 
ing the money (o his own use, having only committed ‘a 
breach of trust,” has been acquitted of a charge of grand 
larcency preferred against him! 

Names. A person in the state of New York, who has 
edited for twenty yearsa federal paper called, indeed, 
the “ Federalist,’ is denouncing certain citizens of that 
state, to whom he is opposed, as federalists. It shews 
the value of party names. 


Gratitupe. A few days since I—(the senior editor of 
the RrcisTER ) was waited upon by « fine looking and well- 
dressed man, who said that he could not leave this part 
of the country without thanking me for my conduct to- 
wards him, while confined in the Maryland peniteutiary. 
Sach things are not uncommon, but the present rather 
surprized me; for, with the other monthly directors | 
had ordered the infliction of a pretty severe punishment 
on him, for a certain offence against the laws of the pri- 
son. He isa well informed Irishman, who often attract- 
ed my notice, and 1 had frequently reproved him by say- 
ing, it was a shame that so clever a fellow as he ought to 
have been, should be found the inmate of a penitentiary. 
On the occasion referred to, the fact being known that 
he was privy to what is regarded a highly penal transac- 
tion, he clearly and distinctly avowed his knowledge of 
it, observing, and as I believed truly, that he had per- 
suaded his fellows agpinat it, (hough he would not betray 
them; and he appealed to me saying, “I know that I have 
violated the law—but you, Mr. Niles, would have acted 
as I did, conditioned as I was.” I told him that I could 
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not say what would have been my conduct if so condi. 





tioned; but, that if I had made up my mind to vivlate the 


law, I should certainly be also reconciled to meet the 
punishment for it. ‘Surely so, sir,” returned he—«] 
will not complain—though I shall suffer for the acts of 
others.” He was punished, as it was thought indispensa- 
bly necessary that he should be—but, having served oyt 
his time, he called as stated above, to take leave of me— 
promising that he would never again do any thing to sub. 
ject himself to a like imprisonment—and that when he 
felt himself settled and in the earning of an honest live. 
lihood, 1 should hear from him. We parted with a hear. 
ty shake of hands, and it will give me unfeigned pleasure 
to be informed of the well-doing of this misguided, buy 
intelligent man. 

Tue press. The South Carolina State Gazette, 
which has been published at Columbia by Daniel Faust 
for more than 36 years, and has always been remarkable 
for its good temper, candor and discretion, has passed 
into the hands of S. J. M’Morris, the publisher of the 
Southern Times. We find the following sentence in 
Mr. Faust’s address to the public. 

“As a reason for not entering into the violence of 
party spirit which now exists, I must express my entire 
disapprobation of the present state of the American 
press, and my firm persuasion, that, unless a change 
be effected, it is destined, at no distant period, so totally 
to overthrow our splendid political fabric, that not one 
stone shall be left upon another.” 

[The press is, indeed, in a melancholy state, and is 
getting **worse and worse. ’’} 

Tue Kentucky appness, As promised in our last, 
on presenting the New Hampshire address, we now give 
a paper on the other side from Kentucky. 

It is not « frequent practice with us to point out mis- 
takes in articles of this kind, designing to hold ourselves 
aloof from the necessity of entering into discussions about 
them, but the committee are in error in saying that the 
Chesapeake and Delaware canal is wholly in Delaware, 
about one mile of it being in Maryland—and they also 
forgot that the constitution of Pennsylvania, at least, pro- 
vides for an exercise of the veto after the manner of that 
of the United States. These things, however, have no 
effect on the general arguments, 

Tue Inpran Bitt. A writer in the New York Ob- 
server of the 24th ult. says—It ought to be stated, that 
special efforts were made, several weeks before the de- 
bate on the Indian bill commenced, to get friends of the 
administration to pledge themselves to its support, as a 
party measure, 

A member of congress, who is chairman of one of the 
most important committees, said to a gentleman of un- 
doubted character, *‘Sir, we have succeeded in making 
the Indian subject a party measure. ‘There may be some 
chicken-hearted fellows at the north, who will not stand 
by the party; but we shall carry the measure in both 
houses; and in the lower house, by a majority of perhaps, 
seventeen or twenty.” 

[There is no doubt that this bill was passed asa “party 
measure”—though a large majority of the party from 
Pennsylvania was too ‘*chicken-hearted” to vote for it. 
We happened to hear it urged upon a worthy member 
from that state, as such—but he said, “I will rather tom- 
ahawk the party than the Indians.” 

Foreign NEws. We have accounts from Carthage- 
na tothe Ist July. A counter revolution, and the over- 
throw of general Paez, is spoken of as having taken 
place in Venezuela, which had declared for a re-union 
with New Grenada. General Bolivar had been respect- 
fully received at Carthagena; he lodged at the house of 
general Montilla, and was waited upon by many generals 
and other distinguished persons, with numerous females, 
and the civil authorities, requesting that he would not 
leave the country—but without affecting the resoluvon 
that he had formed to depart, expressing a hope that his 
absence migit give repose to Colombia. ‘There w4% 
much bustle among the numerous generals, and some 
vd arrangements, or disturbances, appeared close 

and. 
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It appears that the disinguished gen. Sucre was assasi- 
nated on his way to Pasto. ; 

From London papers to the 15th June, inclusive. 

The king yet lived—he appears to have suffered much, 
and, as his recovery Was hopeless, it seemed almost as it 
wished thathe mightbereleased, 

The forgery bill was read a third time in the house of 
commons on the 7th, and sir James Mackintosh’s motion 
to abolish capital punishment, except for the forgery of 
wills, was carried by a majority of thirteen. 

The French papers contained a rumour that England 
had concluded a defensive and offensive alliance with 
the porte, the former guarantying to the latter the in- 
tegrity of its possessions in Europe, Asia and Africa. 

The London Herald of the 11th states, that by docu- 
ments in the library at Stowe, the author of Janius had 
been discovered. Lord Temple, who was killed by a 
fall from his horse in 1775, is said to have been the per- 
son. 

The approaching election in France, excited more at- 
tention than the Algerine expedition. ‘The London Cou- 
rier anticipates a dreadial convulsion, it the struggle 
should continue between the present ministry and the 
nation, 

It is rumored that a part of the French army had been 
landed near Algiers. A large number of the officers and 
erews of two French brigs of war, that were wrecked on 
the coast, have been murdered by the Arabs. ‘The offi- 
cers of the dey protected! those who escaped the slaugh- 
ter: but many heads had been received at Algiers. 

U. S. bank shares at London, t6th July —£27 15 to 28/, 

In the house of commons on the 10th of June, in answer 
(o a question from Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Peel replied— 

‘*That the restriction laid by the state of Georgia on 
vessels having on board free persons of color, and 
the requisition that such vessels should perform a stipu- 
lated quarantine, was part of one of the most extraordi- 
nary enactments by any legislature he had ever seen or 
heard of. It appeared to him an enactment merely of} 
internal regulation passed by that state, and that we had 
no right, as a friendly power, to interfere in the regala- 
tion, however, we might be Jed to hope that it would not 
be long ere that state would consent to revise this amongst 
other Jate regulations, ”’ 


~~ 





ITEMS. 

About 100 passengers who sailed from Havre for the 
United States, exch of whom should have supplied him- 
self with provisions for the voyage, nearly reached star- 
vation because of a deficient stock, and the vessel had to 
return to Havre with them, in a short time after she had 








left that port. 

The voyage between Cape May (a place of much re-| 
sort this season) and Baltimore, is now made in 13) 
hours, or less, several times inaweek. ‘The distance, | 
by the Delaware, the canal, and the Chesapeake, is 143 | 
miles, 

Kensey Johns has publicly declined being a candidate 
for re-election to congress from the state of Delaware, 
His object is retirement from public life, that he may re- 
sume and attend to his professional business. 

The light-house recently erected at lortland harbor, 
Lake Erie, is illuminated with natural gas, carried in 
wooden conductors froin the fountain whence it issues, 

The Tartarian greatest beauties have the least noses, | 
and the wife of the celebrated Jonghiz Khan was deem- | 
eil irresistible, because she had only two holes for a nose. 

It appears that some gross frauds have heen commit- 
ed by certain agents of the state of New York, at the salt 
works at Salina. It is known that the state leviesa duty 
onthe salt manufactured, but it is supposed that this 
~- been evaded on about 40,000 bushels, since April 
ast. 

The brother of Maelzel, a mechanist, who invented 
the Panharmonicon, has produced an orchestra of forty- 
(wo automata, which play together. 

A fire was discovered in a commission wool-store in 
Boston, evidently the effect of spontaneous combustion, 
from waste wool, partly saturated with oil—the damages 
are estimated at $5,0U0, though the fire was soon extin- 
guished after it showed itself. 

A singular occurrence (says a Paris paper) took place 





a few days since, at the church of St. Louis. The rec- 
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tor was on the point of unitinga couple in the bands of 
holy matrimony, when the reverend gentleman received 
a notice from the mayor of the arrondissement, that he 
had just learned the parties were both women. The 
ceremony in consequence did not proceed. 

The police of London is now organized on a new 
footing. It is considered the most efficient in Europe 
for catching rogues. ‘There are 600 persons employed 
under the new system. 

The quantity of soap manufactured in England in 
1827, was 101,856,356 Ibs. In 1828, 105,490,808.—In 
1829, 100,024,552. Total for three years, 307,310,716, 
pounds, 

Sontag, the songstress, the idol of London and Paris, 
— hissed at Berlin, fainted, and was carried off the 
stage. 

The emperor of Morocco has sent a pair of slippers 
to the president of the U. S. and another pair to the se- 
cretary of state—in the office of the latter they will re- 
main in deposit. 

The English lord Lenox and his wife, the singer Paton, 
have had a high squabble, deeply interesting to the British 
public! The woman by her talents it seems, has literally 
clothed and fed the right Aonorudble gentleman—but she 
has left him to provide for himself, and placed herself 
under the ‘*protection” of a performer at Covent Garden, 
It seems that the ion. col. Berkley had interfered, and 
left the side of another man’s wife, who was under Az 
“protection,” to read lady Lenox a lecture on morality. 

During the week ending 16th July, 45 vessels passed 
from the Chesapeake to the Delaware, and 60 from the 
Delaware to the Chesapeake, through the canal. 

The population of Newfoundland is between eighty 
and ninety thousand persons. It employs from eight to 
ten thousand seamen. 

Sir Charles Wetherell, late attorney general, affirmed 
recently in the British house of commons, that “half the 
rental of all England went to pay the mortgages that ex- 
isted onthe real property.” 

A grenadier of the old guard, who accompanied Na- 
poleon to Elba, now rather an old man, and wishing to 
live retired in France, has been compelled to leave his 
native country because of the frequent harrassments of 
him by the police. He arrived at New York not long 
ago, and accidentally meeting with Mr. Joseph Bona- 
parte, without knowing him, repeated the causes of his 
seeking an asylum inthe U, States. Mr. B. immediately 
assigned him a pension of 15 dollars per month, during 
life, and offered him a peaceful home at Bordentown. 

There arrived 608 visiters at Saratoga during the week 
ending 20th July—1L14 from New York, 48 Philadelphia, 
40 Boston, 3t Albany, 29 Baltimore, 16 Charleston, S. 
C. and 5 Savannah, &c. The whole number of visiters 
has averaged about 800 for some two or three weeks past— 
and the arrivals and departures are very numerous, many 
persons remaining only a day or two. 

It is stated that captain Perry, ot the U. S. ship Con- 
cord, hail some trouble with his passenger, Mr. Ran- 
dolph, even before he lifted his anchor; and anticipated, 
that he will have a very unpleasant voyage to Russia, be- 
cause of the disposition to command which Mr. R, has 
always so strongly manifested. 

Slavery is to be totally abolished in Malacca after the 
5ist Dee. 1841. So much time is allowed to prepare for 
the new state of things. : 

According to official reports transmitted to St. Peters- 
burg, from the Russian colonies in America, their popu- 
jation amounted, in 1829, to 10,421 persons, of whom 
513 men and 30 women were Russians, 422 men and 441 
women Creoles; aud 4,424 men and 4,591 women natives, 
The colonists possessed 206 horses, and 1,076 head of 
cattle. 

‘The names of 86 periodicals published in the state of 
Ohio, are given in the “Ohio Republican,” printed at 
Zanesville. The editor supposes that the whole number 
is near one hundred. iy 

The trial of the supposed murderers of Mr. White, 
at Salem, Mass. has entirely interested the people of 
that town and its vicinity. No verdict had yet been ren- 
dered, : 

Gen. Robert Lucas has been named as the adminstra- 
tion candidate for governor of Ghio. It is suggested that 
gen. Harrison will be pnt up on the other side, 
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PRAYER—BY “ORDER IN COUNCIL.” 

The exportation of copper nails, ora declaration of 
war—as well as (he prayers of all Joyal Englishmen, are 
regulated by ordersin councii. ‘They were in the days 
of Frederick of Prussia, governed by the drum-majors 
staff! which, is best? . 

The .British , privy council lately issued an order di- 
recting the archbishop of Canterbury to prepare a form 
of prayer to be read in all churchesand chapels through- 
out the kingdom, for the restoration of his majesty’s 
health. : 

The following is the prayer which the archbishop has 
directed to be used. 

‘‘Almighty and most merciful God, in whose hands 
are the issues of life and death, incline thine ear, we be- 
seech thee, to the cry of thy people, and accept our sup- 

lications and prayers, which we make unto thee, on be 

If of thy servant, our sovereign lord the king. 

““Vouchsafe of thy goodness, O Lord, to assuage his 
pain, to relieve his infirmity, and ta strengthen his soul 

y the consolations of thy grace, that so the resigning 
himself with all meekness and patience to the holy will, 
and trusting entirely in thy mercy, he may be raised by 
thy power from the bed of sickness, and long continue to 
govern thy people, committed to his charge, in peace and 
righteousness. | 
. “And finally grant, O Heavenly Father, that when it 
shall be thy good pleasure, to call him from this world 
unto thee, he may receive a crown of glory in thy ever- 
lasting kingdom: through the merits and mediation of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.—Amen.” 

On the 29th May, the day set apart for the celebration 
of the restoration of king Charles IL. both houses of par- 
liament went in procession to attend divine service in 
Westminister Abbey and St, Margaret’s church; the 
lords at the former and the commons at the latter, and 
previous to the litany, the above form of prayer was used. 





THE PRESIDENT IN TENNESSEF. 
Nashville, 8th July, 1830. 
General Andrew Jackson, president of the U. States. 

Sir:, The citizens of the town of Nashville having 
heard of, your arrival at the Hermitage, have deputed the 
undersigned to wait on you and in their name to offer 
you their congratulations.—Your long residence among 
them has furnished the best means of an intimate ac- 

uaintance with you, as well in private as in public life. 

‘hey have often greeted you heretofore as the victorious 
champion of our country, on the crimson field;—they 
now hail you as the head of the civil institutions of that 
country which you so well and ably defended in peril 
and battle. None could have regarded the measures of 

our administration with more interest than the people of 
ashville; they had aided by every honorable means in 

their power, your elevation to the chief magistracy, un- 
der the most solemn conviction, that they would thus 
render an linportant service to their common country; 
and at this day it affords them sincere pleasure in declar- 
ing their satisfaction with the measures pursued in your 
admnistration of the government, . Anxious to see you 
among them, that they may individually offer to you the 
homage of their esteem, the undersigned have been di- 
rected to request you to attend a public dinner to be given 
to you, inthe town of Nashville on such day as may 
be most agreeable to you.--The undersigned avail them- 
selves of this ocession to renew to you the assurances otf 
their undiminished regard and individual attachment, 

THO, CLAIRBORNE, 

TH. R. W. HILL, 

A. PORTER, 

Db. CRAIGHEAD, 

D. BARROW. 

July 8th, 1830, 

(GENTLEMEN :~~I receive the congratulations so politely 
presented in your note of the 8th inst. in the name of 
the citizens of Nashville, with a sensibility peculiar to 
the relation which I have so long sustained as their neigh- 
bor and friend. Within this relation is included the 
greater part of my life, and it would be vain for me to 
attempt an enumeration of the many causes which com- 
bine to make my whole public and private career, ‘an ‘in- 
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———— 
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adequate measure for the honors it has bestowed Upop 
me, and the happiness it now confers. I can only Say 
that all my heart can feel, or reason suggest, as the sub. 
ject of gratitude, unite in giving sincerity to the thanke 
which are due to this renewal of your confidence and re- 
ard. 

e Your approbation, gentlemen, of the course of my aq. 
ministration thus far, is peculiarly gratifying: altho? jtg 
responsibility is to the people of the whole union, there 
is yet a pleasure in the assurance that it meets the antici- 
pation of its earliest friends, which | trust, | may enjoy 
asa useful stimulous in the future prosecution of tny 
duties, 


Having since my departure from Washington decline: 
various Mmvitations to partake of public dinners, I hope, 
gentlemen, that my fellow citizens of Nashville will par. 
don the same cotirse on thisoccasion. It will afford me 
much pleasure to meet them at the Nashville lun on 
‘luesday next, and give them a cordial shake of the ham 
as an earnest of my friendship for them. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfally, 
Your obedient servant 

, ANDREW JACKSON, 

Messrs. T'omas Claiborne and others, committee. 


EC We have an account of the president’s visit to 
Nashville and of his kind reception there. 





FATE OF THE CHEROKEES. 
From the Cherokee Phenix of July 3. 

In our last we published the proclamation of the go- 
vernor of Georgia, requiring the removal of all the 
Cherokees from their gold mines. We ean now inform 
the reader how that proclamation was executed. Sup- 
posing the state of Georgia passes a law requiring 
the removal of the Cherokees from their farms? 
Will the United States troops stand still? (Perhaps we 
may ask) will they co-operate with the state authorities 
in executing the law? The president has promised to 
defend the possessory right of the Cherokees to the 
lunds, but how is that promise to be redeemed accord- 
ing to the arrangement of the troops with the state offi- 
cers? Here are inconsistencies through which we can- 
not sce. The attentive reader can now see the true poli- 
ey snd intent of the law which has lately passed the con- 
gress of the United States.—It is indirectly designed to 
co-operate with Georgia. While force is applied on the 
one part, money and otlier inducements are held out on 
the other, for we understand upon good authority, that 
the president has sent a notification to the Cherokees, to 
meet him at Nashville, Tennessee, next month, then 
and there to enter into a treaty. Query. Where arc 
all the former treaties?’ We should like to know first, 
whether they ‘are goo for any thing. 

We need not enlarge on the subject. We invite the 
reader to peruse the following extracts of letters, and 
let him make what comments he pleases. One observa- 
tion, however, we cannot forbear to make.— The arms of 
the union are to be employed in subjecting us to the juris- 
dichon of Georgia! ! Did you know this, Christian 
reader, did you know that the arms of the republic of the 
United States weve to co-operate with our oppressors? 
O tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of As 
kelon! 


Gold Mines, June 4th, 1830. 
Mr. Boudinoit:— 

Sir— When L left New Echota for the purpose of work- 
ing the gold mines, | expected no interruption from any 
source whatever. But Ll have been painfully disappoint- 
ed,as well as the Cherokees ft this place in ‘search fo 
gold. A detachment of the United States troops have 
been stationed at this place. They, a few days ago, arrest- 
ed nine gold diggers, citizens of Georgia, and delivered 
theta over to the civil authority of Georgia, charged with 
the violation of the laws of the United States, prohibiting 
intrusions on Indian Jands: Lut as the principles of ab- 
stract justice have been supersceded by political expe! 
ency, these men have been discharged without any pun- 
ishment. 

On the 22d the sxuthorities of Georgia, consisting of a 
colonel, a captam and a sheriff and about thirty or forty, 





men, made a charge on Us, ‘iid made‘us nearly all pr- 
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soners under the law of the state, for taking the gold of 
Georgia, and marched us over gold pits, logs and brush-| 
es, in a style called Indian file, to be committed to gaol, | 
and to be dealt with according to law and Georgia justice. | 
As we marched with a guard before and behind, I in- | 
dulged in contrasting past scenes with my present condi- | 








cause than for working the lands of my forefathers. 
as the march was now hurried on, yet slow at that, for | 
hurt both of my fect, and could not walk fast, our con- 
querors came in contact with the troops of the United 
States, by whom they were all arrested, taken prison- 
ers, their fire arms taken from them, and they taken to 
the commander’s quarters, twenty-five miles from this 
place, where the two conflicting powers settled the con- 
troversy, viz: “hat the state ot Georgia had the right to 
enforce her laws over the Cherokees. Upon this deci- 
sion of the two parties at colkision, the Cherokees have 
been notified by the commander of the United States’ 
troops, that he cannot afford us any more protection in 
consequence of the Georgia laws being enforced over 
us. We are also notified by the officers of Georgia that 
they will arrest us all in the course of two or three days, 
for taking the gold of Georgia—but we are not yet in- 
timidated. Being very conscious that we are not tres- 
passers on state rights, we expect all to be taken to gaol 
according to notice. 

From another letter, dated June 27th, we make the fol- 
towing extract. 

On the 24th inst. another military foree of about one 
hundred Georgians made its appearance, They march- 
eduponus when digging for gold, and peremptorily or- 
dered us to desist. fhe charge of a warlike torce upon 
us, in time of profound peace, and on a collection of de- 
fenceless Cherokees, effected a shock that has complete- 
fy paralized our operations. ‘hey committed some de- 
predations that are common with lawless and unprinci- 
pled men. After parading their troops among the nu- 
merous pits dug up for gold, they commenced destroy- 
ing our machines. During the exposition, they fired a 
platoon at a milk strainer of tin, on a spring house, be- 
fonging to a poor Cherokee woman. ‘This is the man- 
ner in which the uncontrolled movements of ihe Georgi- 
anshave cast an indelible blot on the American charac- 
ter. 

LTenclose you an order of licut. Frainer, commanding 
United States’ troops, which places us in the most extra- 
ordinary situation, ‘hese troops have made arrange- 
ments to assist the Georgians in forcing the laws of the 
state over us. 

To day there will be another military movement. 
he the foregoing, the following postseript was add- 
e 





ORDER. 


An arrangement has been entered into, by which there | 


willbe mutual assistance between the U. States’ troops 
and the civil authority of Georgia in all civil processes— 
the jurisdiction of the state of Georgia having been ex- 
teaded over the chartered limits, and all the natives are 
hereby advised to return to their homes and submit to 
the proclamation of the state authority. 
EK. FRAINER, 

P. S. They cannot be supported any longer in any 

thing inconsistent with the laws of the state. 





MR, BELL’S LETTER. 
From the New Hampshire Journal. 

My attention has been recently called to a publication 
inthe New Haropshire Patriot, « paper which L seldom 
see, purporting to be a preamble and resolutions adopted 
ata caucus, said to be composed of the democratic re- 
publican members of the senate and house of represen- 
latives, ui which they have seen fit to state, that I public- 
ly declared, that L would resign my seat in the senate of 
the United States, when I shouid cease to represent the 
schtiments of a majority of my constituents, and that the 
line hus arrived when L have ceased to represent their 
sentiments, 

In the brief notice which I think proper to take of this 
proceeding, I will not stop to enquire into the correct- 
ness of thew recollection of the words which I used on 
the occasion to which they reter, nor to ask whether, if 
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grossly misrepresented by omitting other remarks made 
at the same time. 
meet the only assertiqn, which I think requires a reply, 
‘that [have ceased to vepresent the sentiments of a ma- 
jority of my constituents,” and this Ido by an explicit 
denial of the fact. 
tion, now in the custody of the Georgians, for no other| the sentiments of a majority of my constituents. 


It is sufficient for my purpose, to 


l always have and now do represent 
The 


But} members of this caucus assembly do indeed broadly as- 


sert, that 1 hove ceased to represent the sentiments ofa 
majority of my constituents, but they have cautiously re- 
frained from referring to any part of my oflicial conduct 
in support of their assertion, neither have they given the 
slightest intimation of the authority on which they so con- 
fidently assert their knowledge of my sentiments, and 
those of the filty thousand freemen of New Hampshire. 
A very great proportion of these citizens are at least as 
intelligent as themselves. Have they directly or indi- 
rectly authorized this caucus to make these confident as- 
sertions? I believe they have not, but that they are the 
mere gratuitous assertions of overheated partisans, which 
have no foundation but in their own diseased imagina- 
tions. 

‘Lhe citizens of New Hampshire are generally honest 
and intelligent, and they ask nothing of those who re- 
present them, but a conscientious adherence to the true 
interests of the people. In this I have faithfully con- 
formed to their sentiments and expectations. In common 
with a decided majority of my fellow citizens, I voted for 
another candidate for the presidency in preference to the 
present incumbent, but when he was constitutionally 
elected, in common with them I cheerfully submitted to 
the will of the majority, and determined to support his 
administration in every measure adapted to promote the 
best interests of the people. Such, | cannot doubt, were 
and still are the sentiments and wishes of my constitu- 
ents generally. ‘To this view of my duty lt have seru- 
p'tous!y adhered in my official conduct, and I fearlessly 
challenge the members of this caucus to point out a sin- 
gle instance in which I have departed from it. It is true, 
that L have not approved of all the acts and measures of 
the president or his administration. I never have and 
probably never shall approve indiscriminately of all the 
measures of any administration. L leave such support 
to those who understanding and conscience permit them 
to yield implicit obedience to the dictates of their political 
leader, 1 did not believe that it was either in conformity 
with the spirit of our government, or for the promotion of 
the public interests, that the president should in the first 
year of his administration, remove three times as many 
public officers, as had been removed by all our former 
presidents in the period of forty years, for the purpose 
ot rewarding political partisans in no respect superior to 
their predecessors in character or qualifications, 

In this opinion the most respectable friends of the ad- 
ministration in every part of the union coincides with me. 
Idid not believe that men rendered infamous by the 
basest of crimes, ought to be appointed to public office, 
and in the correctness of this opinion L was sustained by 
the senate. It is impossible tor me to believe, that my 
conduct in such cases can be disapproved by the moral 
and intelligent, the great majority of the citizens of New 
Hampshire. In the part which L have taken in the im- 
portant subjects of general legislation durmg the present 
administration, | have acted uecording to my best judg- 
ment, and with an exclusive view to the public interest, 
and as I verily believe, in every instance in conformity to 
the opinions and wishes of a great majority of my consti- 
tuents. 

‘The members of this caucus do not seem to have sufli- 
ciently adverted to the vast difference, which exists be- 
tween the sentiments and wishes of the great body of our 
honest and intelligent citizens uninfluenced, by sinister or 
selitsh motives, and those of the political zealots and 
jugglers, the mere froth and scum, which the boiling of 
the political cauldron never fails to bring to the surface, 
there to fret and fume away their brict hour and then to 
sink to that obseurity for whieh nature designed them. 
‘Lhey have not duly considered the reckless spirit of that 
malevolent, vindictive and unprincipled despot, which 


| have directed their movements and goaded them on, by 
| 
} 


the terrors of political proscription, to sets, which, i 
have no doubt, their subsequent sober reficetion has even 








such remarks were made, my meaning has not been 























now brought many ol them to disapprove. 
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However much we may deplore that propensity to 
slander and detraction by which unprineijled partisans 


seek to reduce those, who are perils opposed to 
F) 


them, to the level of their own bake characters, yet we 
must still more lament that party infatuation which, re- 
gardiess of every honest and sound principle, could re- 
duce legislative measures affecting public interests or pri- 
vate rights, to a caucus diseussion or decision before they 
were permitted to undergo the ordinary but empty forms 
of legitimate legislation, and which could elevate to the 
highest offices men whose elevation inflicts an indelible 
disgrace upon the community, and upon whom the stamp 
of Infamy has been so strongiy impressed, that they can 
be viewed only with contempt by men under the influ- 
ence of moral or honorable feelings. In taking this no- 
tice of the publication put forth by this political meeting, 
although I well know that it originated with the unprin- 
cipled demagogue and political incendiary who rules his 
party with despotic sway, and believe it was pressed upon 
many of his reluctant followers in a most reprehensible 
manner, yet their numbers, the really respectable cha- 
racter of some, and the presumptively respectable cha- 
racter of others, have induced me to give it that conside- 
ration, which I have always refused to the libels and ca- 
lumnies of that profligate press, by which I have been so 
unremittingly assailed. SAMUEL BELL. 





KENTUCKY ADDRESS. 
Address of the Fayette corresponding committee. 

A public meeting of the citizens of Fayette county, 
held on the 2ist of June 1830, having adopted sundry re- 
solutions (a copy whereof is herewith transmitted) in 
relation to particular affairs of the general government, 
and the subscribers having been appointed a standing 
committee of correspondence to promote the sentiments 
and opinions there expressed, by all fair and honorable 
means in their power, in execution of the trust thus con- 
fided to them, beg leave to address you, in this way, on 
the present occasion. 

Betore the committee proceed to invite your attention 
to the specific objects of the several resolutions adopted 
as aforesaid, some preliminary observations appear to 
be proper. Inany review which the committee may take 
of past events, it is far from its purpose or wish, again to 
excite those feelings of personal strife and party animosi- 
ty which too strongly marked the late presidential 
election. Itis to be hoped that, in most, if not all in- 
stances, those feelings have been subdued and have given 
way toadeterminotion dispassionately to survey the ac- 
tual condition gf our public concerns, and to a firm re- 
solution to advance the true interests of our common 
country. Such a review is only profitable for the pur- 
pose of guiding and controling our judgements in the 
application of future exertions to the discharge of our 
duties as citizens of a republic. 


The present chief magistrate of the union was inau- 
pares under auspices extremely favorable to restore 
armony to an agitated country. He was elected by a 
respectable majority of the people. He had authorized 
the expectation that he would place himself at the head 
of the whole nation instead of a party, by his memorable 
declaration to one cf his predecessors, that party was 
a monster which ought to be crushed. He had avowed 
sentiments friendly to the leading interests of the coun- 
try, and especially the American system. [le had given 
the pledge of his votes as a senator of the U. States in 
support of some of those interests. He had proclaimed 
himself the foe of corruption and the friend of the puri- 
ty of congress, and therefore opposed to the appointment 
to public office of members of that body by the executive, 
So important did he deem this latter object, that he ex- 
pressed an opiion that the constitution ought to be 
araended to prevent the evil. And so prone did he pro- 
fess to consider the human heart tothe love and abuse 
of power, that he permitted his friends repeatedly to 
declare, with his silent approbation, if not positive sanc- 
tion, that no man ought to remain in the presidential of- 
fice longer than one term; and that, if elected, he in- 
tended to give proof of his sincerity by setting the first 
example of such a voluntary limitation. 
if the president had when in office, administered the 
government upon the principles which were thus pro- 
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fessed to reach it, be would have disarmed those who 
had opposed his elevation. ‘They would have had no 
grounds for dissatisfaction, and would have been de. 
prived even of pretexts for opposition. ~ For the ques. 
tion, as to the particular individual who shall be investeq 
with the highest executive office of the nation, is of mj. 
nor importance, compared to the principles, aims, and 
consequences of his administration. 

That in every essential particular, the principles and 
avowals so announced during the canvass have been yio- 
lated in the administration of the present president jis 
incontestible. The committee will only on the present 
occasion, request your attention to some of the proofs of 
this assertion. 


Has the administration sought to suppress party strife? 
Instead of the former parties which existed in thiscoun- 
try, separated by sincere and honest difference of opin- 
ion, in reference to vital measures of national policy, a 
new **monster” has been brought into being and nursed 
and nourished by the present administration. The basis 
of this new party is the exercise of the elective franchise 
at the last presidential election. All who voted for the 
present chief magistrate are attempted to be arranged 
on one side; and all who, in the exercise of a freedom 
of choice, secured by the nature of our institutions and 
indispensable to their preservation and success, support- 
ed the opposing candidate, are denounced and proscrib- 
ed as composing no part of the state. Instead of plac- 
ing himself at the head of the whole nation, the presi- 
dent has endeavored to organize the first class into a 
personal party, and applied to the other a system of 
odious proseription. And the patronage of the nation, 
committed to the charge of the president for the com- 
mon good, has been exercised as if it were a personal 
and private possession, which might be legitimately em- 
ployed in rewarding Ais friends and punishing Ais ene- 
mies, regarding all who voted for him in the former, 
and all who voted against him, in the latter character. 
It is in vain to attempt to disguise the abuse of power by 
the plea of reform and rotation. Such a plea has de- 
ceived and can only deceive the blind. The object of 
all reformation should be improvement. Has the pub- 
lic service been promoted by the changes which have 
been made in the officers of government? Are the new 
incumbents possessed of more capacity, experience, and 
integrity than their predecessors?—An opinion may be 
formed as to other parts of the union from the removals 
made in Kentacky, which in almost every instance have 
been better men for worse. Alreatly several cases of 
defaleation and of crime have occurred among those 
who have been recently appointed in other states, and it 
will be wonderful if we do not hear of more. Without 
enquiring into the expediency of applying the principie 
of rotation to ministerial offices, it is sufficient to re- 
mark that to be just it should be impartial. But what 
incumbent who supported the election of the present 
chief magistrate, in Kentucky or elsewhere, no matter 
how long he has been in office, has been removed? 


Every attempt in congress to call upon the president 
to furnish the nation with the reasons for his removals 
has been pertinaciously resisted. If they were good, 











can it be doubted that the president would have desired 
to present them to the public? No member has stood 
up in congress to justify removals from office, for opin- 
ion sake. Whilst all must believe that in nine cases out 
of ten that has been done no one has been found in the 
legislative councils of the nation hardy enough to ap- 
prove the practice. 

So persevering has the president been in the pursuit 
of the object of rewarding his friends, that after the re- 


jection by the senate of individuals nominated by him, 


the same individuals have been again nominated. And 
in one instance of a rejection by a full senate, the same 
person was again nominated, in the absence of two of the 
members who had voted against him, and he was ap- 
proved by the casting vote of the vice president. Where 
was the respect of the president for the senate in taking 
advantage of casulties in the body and pressing upon it 
an obnoxious individual whom it had betore rejected? 
Where was the respect which the senate owed itself in 
tolerating such a proceeding? And how did the vice 
president redeem his pledge, made when he was first in- 
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stalled that he would in that office, regard only the se-| steady practice, in regard to internal improvements, over 
’ 


ate and his duties, and would strive, with a feeling of} turned—the tariff threatened—the union itself menaced 
arid “to preserve the high character already attained | by partizans of this administration, claiming for each’ 
by the senate for dignity aud wisdom, and to elevate it, | state the monstrous privilege of nullifying and setting at 


if possible, still higher in the public esteem?” 


naught, an act passed by all the United States in congress 


A comparison of the removals made by the various} assembled. And finally, in direct opposition to assuran- 
presidents of the United States, during their respective | ces so frequently made prior to the late election, the pre- 


administrations, Will showto what an uncommon length 


sident has permitted himself again to be formally an- 


of abuse the power has been carried by the present pre- | nounced to the American people as a candidate! 


sident; and it will serve at the same time, to vindicate 
the memory of one of his illustrious predecessors from 
the calumny of having by his example, justified the pre- 
sent course. Mr. Jefferson has moreover asserted un- 
der his own hand, that in no instance did he cause any 
officer to be removed in consequence of his exercise ot 


The committee, torbearing to dwell longer on this 
too faithful picture of the condition of our national af- 
fairs, will now proceed to call your attention more par- 
ticularly to the several resolutions adopted at the public 
meeting in Fayette. 

The three first resolutions relate to the important sub- 


the elective franchise. This comparison is taken from] ject of internal improvement. They affirm, among 


a speech made by a senator of the United States in his 
place, and was uncontradicted by any of the friends of 
the president in that body. [tis moreover sustained by 
official evidence, It is therefore to be presumed accu- 
ate. 

; Under the administration of general Washington of 
eight years, there were eleven removals. 

Under that of Mr. John Adams of four years, there 
were eleven also. 

Under that of Mr. Jefferson of eight years, thirty-six. 

Under Mr. Madison’s of eight years, five. 

Under Mr. Monroe’s of the same period, nine. 

Under Mr. J. Q. Adams’s of four years, two. 

Under general Jackson’s during the FIRST year of 
his administration, two thousand. 

During the forty-five years existence of the present 
constitution prior to the present administration, removals 
(and they were almost invariably for cause), were at the 
rate of not quite one in six months. Under the admi- 
nistration of general Jackson, they have been at the rate 
of nearly five per day! 

How the president has fulfilled the promises made, in 
regard to internal improvements and the tariff, which 
brought him into power, will be seen in the sequel of 
this address. Instead of endeavoring to preserve the 
purity of congress, by abstaining from the appointment 
of members to offices within the gift of the executive, 
he has appointed in one year more than any previous 
president ever did in eight—a number nearly equal to 
what were ever appointed by all his prodecessors to- 
gether. He has appointed trom the senate alone, one 
eighth of the whole number of the body. It has been 
urged that the constitution permits this to be done; and 
that until an amendment be made prohibiting it, the ap- 
pointment of members of congress may be made. But 
if the constitution allows of such appointments, it does 
not follow that its authority is to be exercised to an abu- 
sive extent. And if it be improper, as general Jackson 
asserted, that any member of congress should be ap- 
pointed to any but a high judicial station, it was compe- 
tent in him to remedy, in practice, the defect of the con- 
stitution. 

The hostility of general Jackson to corruption may be 
duly appreciated by the number of printers appointed to 
office during his administration. ‘hat number constant- 
ly augmenting, is believed to exceed fifty. Whilst no 
class of our fellow citizens ought to be proscribed, it is 
equally clear that none ought to obtain an undue propor- 
tion of the public offices. —Above all, should the public 
press, the fountain of intelligeace io the people, remain 
pure and uhcorrupted. It is confidently stated that the 
number of printers selected for the favor of the president, 
in comparison with the total number in the United States, 
far transcends the proportion of appointments from any 
other class or calling. 

If we look abroad for the course of the present admi- 
nistration, we there behold an entire change of the re- 
presentatives of the United States, substituting, at great 
and unnecessary expense, untried and inexperienced men, 
for those who had an intimate and thorough acquaintance 
with the governments at which they were accredited, and 
with our interests, to be there sustained. 

The condition of our Indian relations will be hereaf- 
ter more particularly noticed. 

If we turn our eyes upon our domestic concerns, every 
thing appears uncertain and unsettled. The great policy 


other things, Ist, that the president was supported by a 
large portion of the people of the United States with the 
distinct understanding that his opinions, on that subject, 
were in perfect accordance with theirs, and with the es- 
tablished practice of the government. And is not this 
true? We appeal to the recollection of all conversant 
with the incidents of the late presidential canvass, and 
especially to his supporters in this and other western 
states. Werefer to his recorded votes, in favor of mea- 
sures of internal improvements in the senate of the Unit- 
ed States. Recollecting these things, could the late meet- 
ing in Fayette be otherwise than surprised at the late 


‘course of the president? 


And 2dly, that the reasons assigned by the president 

for the exercise of his veto are unfounded and unsatis~ 

factory. 

After manifesting evident regret that any power was 

ever exercised over the subject, by alleging the difficulty 

growing out of the practice of the government, of ‘*bring- 

ing back the operations of the government to the con- 

struction of the constitution set up in 1798; assuming that 

to be its ¢rwe reading;” after declaring that no bill 

which claims jurisdiction over a national road, for the 

sole purpose of defending and protecting it, can receive 

his official sanction; and, after whittling away the power 

toa mere appropriation of money to the construction of 
roads which he deems national, the president conceives 

that to the exercise of this remnant of power, ‘‘it is not 
only highly expedient but indispensably necessary that a 
previous amendment of the constitution, delegating the 
necessary power, and defining and restricting its exercise 
with reference to the sovereignty of the states, should 
be made.” Even it the agency of the general govern- 
ment be confined to the appropriation of money, in aid 
of such undertakings, in virtue of state authorites, “then 
the occasion, the manner and the extent of the appropri- 
ation, should be made the subject of constitutional regu- 
lation.” ‘hus does the president sweep away the 
whole power of the government in regard to internal im- 
provements! ‘Thus does he set aside its settled practice 
during most of the preceding administrations, and that 
alter admitting “that the public guod and the nature of 
our political institutions require that individual differen- 
ces should yield to a well settled acquiescence of the 
people and confederated authorities in particular con- 
structions of the constitution, on doubtful points.”? Was 
ever the acquiescence of any people more certain, steady 
and uniform, than that of the people of the United States 
in the exercise of the power of the general government 
over internal improvements? Every congress for twen- 
ty odd years has exercised it, with the public approba- 
tion. ‘The president himself admits that ‘no less than 
twenty three different laws have been passed through all 
the forms of the constitution, appropriating upwards of 
two millions and a half out of the national treasury” to- 
wards the Cumberland road alone. 

After repudiating a power which had been so firmly 
and so long settled, it was unnecessary for the president 
to assign any other reason for refusing his approbation to 
the Maysville bill, But he contends that that is not a 
national but local road. What isa nationl road, he does 
not deign to define, and acknowledges that it is extreme- 
ly difficult to decide. Must a road to be national, lead 
through the whole nation? ‘Then there is no such road, 
and never willbe. That, therefore, will hardly be con- 





of the government, fixed by upwards of twenty years of 





tended for. Thefactof aroad or canal a confined 
within the limits of a particular state cannot destroy its 
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national character. The Chesapeake and Deleware eca- 
nal is wholly within the boundaries of the state of Dela- 
ware, and is not in its length more than one half of the 
extent of the Maysville road, and yet ithas been regard- 
ed as anational work. Congress so considered it, and 
appropriated a large sum towards its construction.— 
General Jackson, when in the senate of the United 
States, voted for an appropriation to that canal. It was 
deemed national, because a large portion of the nation 
was interested in it, and because it was an important link 
in a chain of canals stretching along the Atlantic coast.— 
The Maysville road was also a section of a great road 
which has been long projected in connection with the na- 
tional road at Zanesville in the state of Ohio, and lead- 
ing to Florence in Alabama, or to the Mexican Gulph. 
Of all that extensive route it was the most essential part. 
The greater portion of the whole route had been sur- 
wren under the administration of Mr. Adams, ‘Though 
the section of the road from Maysville to Lexington is 
local to the state of Kentucky, its utility is not confined 
tothe citizens of that state. Few roads in the United 
States are so much travelled. It is a great thoroughlare 
for travellers passing to and from all the states west or 
south west of Kentucky. The mails for the state of 
Kentucky, the western part of Tennessee, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas are transported in stages over this road, and 
these stages are compelled to be taken off three or four 
months in the year, on account of the impassable condi- 
tion of the road. If, as is believed, the character of a 
road does not depend upon its extent, nor upon its loca- 
lity, but upon its use, then ought the Maysville road to be 
considered as national, even if its limits were no greater 
than those stated by the president. But it is indisputa- 
bly national when taken in connection with the Cumber- 
land road in its eastern direction, and with the proposed 
south western continuation of it. When the president 
was carefully collecting from the files of the two houses 
of congress bills pending before them, making appro- 
priations for objects of internal improvement, the bill 
providing for the extension of this road south westward- 
ly from Lexington, could not have escaped his researches. 

The president assigns, as a further reason for with- 
holding his approbation trom the bill, the motive of pay- 
ing the national debt. If this reason had been employed 
to curtail other expenditures of government in other in- 
stances, he would at least have been entitled to the credit 
of sincerity in urging it. But it is believed to have been 
applied to this measure alone. It did not prevent the 
president from recalling, ata great expense to the nation, 
our foreign ministers. lt did not prevent his reeommend- 
ing the Indian measure, by which half'a million of dol- 
lars is placed immediately at his disposal, and millions 
are to be hereafter expended. It did not prevent the es- 
tablishment of numerous new officers. It did not pre- 
vent, as will be presently seen, appropriations for 
internal improvements in other states. It in short pre- 
vented no measure but internal improvements: It was 
applied for the first time to the state of Kentucky. 

‘The payment of a national debt is a laudable object. 
The president may be desirous to effect it during his ad- 
ministration. But itis of little consequence to the na- 
tion whether the last dollar of it is paid m histerm of 
service, or in the first year of that of his successor. If 
he pays between forty and fifty millions, he will have 
done no more than Mr. Adams did, nor so much, be- 
cause the payment made by Mr. Adams, being prior in 
time, stopped the accruing interest. Assuming the pub- 
lic debt to be about forty-eight millions, and that it will 
be paid in the term of tour years, «s stated by the presi- 
dent, the delay in that operation, which would have re- 
sulted from the appropriation of one handred and fifty 
thousand dollars to the Maysville road, would have been 
something less than seven days!——But it may be urged that 
there were othcr bills of the same purport pending be- 
fore congress. ‘The answer is, that most of them did 
not in fact pass, and that it was unequal and unjust to ap- 
ply this objection to the Maysville bill. 

But where weve the president’s constitutional scru- 
ples when on the 23d of April 1830, a Inthe more than 
one month before his rejection of the Maysville bill, he 
affixed his signature to the bill, ‘‘an act making addition- 
al appropriations for the improvement of certain har- 


a 
bors and for removing obstructions at the mouths of cer? 
tain rivers, for the year 1830.” By this bill upwards of 
three hundred and fifty-seven thousand dollars are a 
propriated to twenty-three objects of internal improve. 
ments in various states and in Florida, almost every ons 
of which is believed to be more local and more limited 
in its utility than the Maysville road. No objection jg 
intended now to be made to any one of these appropria- 
tions, but we again respectiully ask that the part of the 
constitution which authorizes these appropriations ma 
be pointed out. Among these objects isan appropria- 
tion to improve the navigation of Gennessee river in N 
York, and another for improving the navigation of Con- 
neaut creek in the state of Ohio! The improvement of 
the navigation of an obscure creek, according to the doc. 
trines of the president is a national object, whilst that of 
a great leading mail route is local! 

The power to improve the navigation of water courses 
is of much more questionable derivation, than that of 
great mailroads. {[t can only be traced to some of the 
same sources from which the power to construct mail 
roads is derived; whilst the latter are further justified by 
an express grant in the post office and post road power, 
which is inapplicable to the former. 

Can any thing be more conclusive than the president’s 
sanction to this bill, that the constitutional objection to 
the Maysville road was an after thought for the express 
purpose of being applied to the state of Kentucky? 

‘Lhe idea of the president of amending the constitution 
to delegate and define the power of internal improve- 
ments is preposterous and illusory. It was thrown out 
to keep alive hopes, and to weaken the force of the 
blow which he has aimed at the prosperity of the coun- 
try. ‘That portion of the people of the United States 
(not less than two-thirds), who believe the power already 
in the constitution, require no amendment to put it there, 
If they propose such an amendment, the mere proposal 
will justify a doubt of its being there, and if the amend- 
ment should not be adopted, they could never consist- 
ently afterwards exercise it. ‘They therefore cannot 
offerthe amendment. ‘Those who believe the constitu- 
tion does not contain the power, will not consent by an 
amendment, toplace itthere. Their doctrine is that 
the power is not and ought not to be possessed by the 
general government; that such a power is incompati-+ 
ble with the nature of the gencral government; that it 
would open a subject of perpetual serambling and abuse; 
and that it would tend to make the general government 
greatand splendid. ‘They too, like the president, who 
may be now regarded as their chief, are lavish in their 
professions of ardent friendship to internal improve- 
ments, but they must be such as are authorized and made 
by the states exclusively. 

Neither party then, can or will propose an amendment 
to the constituuon. If it were olftered, there would be 
no agreement about its details. Some would eontend 
tor a division of the fund among the states, according to 
the ratio of their representation in congress, to which 
others would object because that ratio is founded on the 
basis of the black as well as the white population. Some 
would contend that the states should be the exclusive 
judges of the objeets to which the money should be ap- 
plied, and that would make them all local, without re- 
gard to the interests of the nation; whilst others would 
insist that it should be applied under the direction of the 
general government to objects in which the interests of 
the whole nation should be primary. ‘The division of the 
fund among the states, on the principle stated, would be 
further objected to because it would not be thereby ap- 
portioned according to the wants of their population, nor 
the extent of thew respective superficies.—And we 








should soon see, if such an apportionment were made, 
applications to congress to allow to particular states to 
divert their quota from the object of internal improve- 
ments to other purposes of greater utility within their 
limits. —Any amendment of the constitution to regulate 
this subject is perfectly chimerical. It never can or will 
be made.—There is no alternative to the friends of the 
power, but to rally around its support. The president 
was elected under a tull conviction that he was friendly 
to the power. It he abandons it, if he makes himself, 
in that particular, the president of the minority, there ie 








no remedy for the future, but to change the president, 
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and for the present, but to alter the constitution, and sub- 





That is proposed to be done by the fourth resolution 
adopted at the public meeting in Fayette. By the con- 
stitution of the United States, as it now stands, whena 
pill has passed both houses of congress, it is submitted 
to the president for his consideration. Ifhe approves he 
signs it; and if he disapproves he returns it to the house, 
in which it originated, with his objections. That house 
proceeds to reconsider: it, and if it again passes it dy a 
majority of two-thirds, it 1s sent to the other house, when 
if it be also passed by a ike majority it becomes a law. 
No matter what is the subject, no matter whether the 
objections of the president are foanded upon the consti- 
tution or expediency, no matter that a majority of all the 
members elected shall have first passed the bill upon 
their deliberate convictions, and shall again pass it, after 
{ulland respecttul consideration Of the president’s objec- 
tions, the bill cannot become a law, unless the stern 
rule of two-thirds is complicd with. 

it is wonderful that this monarchial feature was ever 
ingrafted into the constitution. It ean only be account- 
ed for upon the historical fact, that there were many 
members who framed it, that were inclined to a strong 
executive if not toa monarchy. No such feature is be- 
lieved to exist in any one of the twenty-four constitutions 
of the states. In several of their constitutions, the go- 
vernor is not allowed the smallest participation in the 
legislative power. In that of Virginia, the work of Madi- 
son, Marshal, Monroe, and other eminent men, which 
contains the last expression of public sentiment, on this 
subject, all legislative power is interdicted to the gov- 
ernur. 

It is irreconcilable with the nature of free representa- 
tive government, that the president should be compe- 
tentto annul the acts of the representatives of the peo- 
ple, and of the states, after twice deliberating on the 
subject, with all the advantages of the lights of their own 
minds, and those which he may have cast on the parti- 
cular question. ‘The rule assumesa superiority of wis- 
dom on the part of one man which is contrary to human 
nature and to all experience. It places in the power of 
a SINGLE individual the highest interests of the peo- 
ple, and supposes that HE is more competent to judge 
of them than their immediate representatives, familiar 
with all their wants, and sympathising in and feeling all 
the inconveniences and sufferings to which they are ex- 
posed. 














The contemplated alteration in the constitution is well 
worthy of the serious consideration of the people. If it 
be not made, and the president adheres to the opinions 
which he has recently put forth, we may bid adieu ¢<o all 
internal improvements during his administration. ‘That 
such will be the consequence is clear trom the unprece- 
dented course taken by the president in retaining the 
Louisville canal bill. No former president is believed 
ever to have pursued a similarcourse. Why was it done, 
but that the president thought it was a milder and less 
shocking form of exercising power? He was not igno- 
rantof the benefits expected from that canal. He had 
seen and examined it. He knew that congress had pre- 
viously made appropriations to this identical work, all ot 
which must be lost if it be now discontinued. He knew 
that although Kentucky is interested in the work, that 
other states and territories amounting to at least half the 
union were deeply interested in it.—He knew that it was 
emphatically a great western measure, although its bene- 
lits are not limited to the west. He knew that although 
ils length is less than three miles and its Jocation is in 
Kentucky, it is, if any work can be, a national improve- 
ment. And yet he has retained and thereby rejected the 
bill, without condescending to inform the people or their 
representatives of his reasons. 


ifthe amendment proposed shall be adopted, objects | 


of internal improvement can be fostered and promoted, 
provided they ultimately obtain the concurrence of all 
the members elected to both branches otf congress, the 
Presidents opinion for the time being notwithstanding. 
And surely the executive department will be sufficiently 
protected by the condition required, that a majority ot 
all elected to congress, whether all be present or not, 
alter hearing the president, concur in the passage of a 
bill to which he objects. 


— ———== 


The seventh resolution adopted at the Fayette meet- 
ing relates to the Indians. It asserts that this measure 
was wrested from the government apon the dictation of 
Georgia. ‘That this is true, no one can doubt, who is at 
all acquainted with the subject and with the threatening 
demands made by the state during the last few years, 
To cover the origin of the bill, and to conceal the duress 
under which it was passed, it is made to apply to other 
states. But, Georgia out of the question, the bill never 
would have been recommended. At the very last stage 
of the bill, when its fate was uncertain, when it hung mm 
doubttul suspense, and the troops of the president’s 
household were busy in drilling and animating his wavere 
ing friends, Mr. McDuflie is reported to have said, that 
Georgia had taken her stand and would not recede, aad 
that the blood of civil war would stain those who de- 
feated the bill. The question was thus put. Georgia will 
not and the United States must recede! And the United 
States did recede, by the vote of 102 members against 97! 
The interposition of the people alone can now save the 
honor, the justice, the faith, and the humanity of the na- 
tion from the stain of this most iniquitous measure. 


A tull view of its whole cruelty, and enormity can on- 
ly be had by taking into consideration some circume 
stances which preceded and some which accompanied its 
passage. Upto the commencement of gen. Jackson’s 
adminisiration, one fixed, uniform, and established prin- 
ciple had regulated all our intercourse with the Indian 
tribes. That principle was, that the Indians had a right 
to govern theiwselves, to live under their own laws, and 
to enjoy the benefit of their own usuages, consecrated 
by familiarity and hereditary transmission; they hada 
right to the protection of the general government in the 
peaceable possession of their lands and their laws, not 
only against individuals but against all states and powers 
foreign and domestic. They oaly could not sell their 
lands to any but to the government of the United States. 
This established principle pervades more than a hun- 
dred treaties—is to be found in every volume of the 
statutes of the United States, and has been proclaimed 
to Europe in one of the most critical periods of the 
republic in the negociations at Ghent. Under its ope- 
ration,and urged by our precept and our example, some 
of the tribes have made encouraging advances in the arts 
of civilization and of government, and in the Christain 
religion, and were rapidly gathering around them the 
comforts of civilizedlife. ‘The annals of our government 
attest how often, in the annual messages of the president, 
tle piety and humanity of the nation have been ftelicitat- 
ed on the successful progress of the Indian tribes, 


During the administration of Mr. Adams, when Geor- 
gia threatened to take possession of the Indian lands and 
to extend fer laws over them, she was given distinetly 
io uuderstand, that the president, charged with the duty 
of executing the lawsof the enion, would perform that 
of protecting the Indians in the peaceful possession of 
their lands. Georgia pouted, flirted, and receded. The 
United States, at least did not then recede, 


President Jackson, early in the commencement of his 
administration, in the vacation of congress, and without 
consulting it, rashly undertook to overthrow this long es- 
tablished policy of the nation. He told Georgia and the 
Indians that she had a right to legislate for them, and that 
he would not prevent it. He told them. that they had 
better goaway. ‘That is, the president, in effect, deelar- 
ed that the Indians were bound by laws in which they had 
no voice; laws which they could neither read nor under- 
stand, and which had not the slightest adaptation to their 
condition. And he, the great tather of the Indians, (for 
so every president is addressed and regarded by them) 
could not and would not perform that duty of protecting 





his children, which the constitution, treaties, and Jaws of 
the U. States solemnly enjoin. ‘This was all that Geor- 
gia wanted. Give her the power of legislation over the 
Indians, and she will thank nobody to remove them, 
We know, and it was acknowledged on the floor of con- 
gress, that the Indians cannot live under Georgia laws, 
They must therefore fly or die. If these laws be enfore- 
ed there is uo alternative. Georgia is preparing to en- 
force them; and their operation 1s to commence, it is bee 
lieved, with this very month of June. Other states, simi- 
larly situated in reference to the Indians, have caught 
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the contagion from Georgia, and have passed similar 
Jaws te rule over these helpless people, dependent upon 
our mercy and justice. 

Such was the state of Indian affairs when congress met 
at its late session... The president, by his precipitate ad- 
missions of the power and rights of Georgia, found him- 
selfin an awful dilemma. If congress did not interfere, 
Georgia would proceed to enforce her laws, the Indians 
would be crushed or driven from their homes, and the 
president will be liable to reproach if not impeachment, 
for failing to perform the duty which had devolved upon 
him of protecting the Indians. To escape from this 
perplexing dilemma, the president recommended his fa- 
mous Indian bill—that monstrous measure, comprehend- 
ing ‘‘a gross violation of the faith of the nation, repeated- 
iy and solemnly pledged, a foul and indelible stain upon 
the honor, character, and humanity of the nation.” Of 
all the measures which the chief magistrate recommend- 
ed to the congress of the United States, in his message at 
the beginning of the Jate session, this alone found favor 
with a lean and reluctant majority! His other measures 
were too bad tor civilized men to endure, and the poor, 
unrepresented, and defenceless Indians were made the 
scape-goat. Well might the majority be trembling and 
reluctant! For if this iniquitous bill is carried into exe- 
cution by the means contemplated, that majority will 
have incurred an immense responsibility to their country, 
to the civilized world and to God. 

What are those means? Georgia proceeds to enforce 
her intolerable laws. The Indians are subjected to 
punishments and penalties for disobeying what they do 
not understand—strange laws, promulgated ina language 
which few of them know—Amidst the vexations to which 
they will be exposed, the commissioners deputed by 
their Great Father arrive among them. ‘These commis- 
sioners are empowered to bribe the chiefs by largesses 
bestowed upon them, and by means of extravagant valu- 
ations of their improvements, respecting which congress 
has prescribed no rule, but submitted every thing to the 
discretion of the president. A Georgia party among the 
Indians will be thus secured. ‘Ihe corruption will be 
extended, if necessary to attain the object, to others be- 
sides the chiefs, A majority may possibly be thus cor- 
rupted to consent to removal, and to conclude the trea- 
ties necessary to effecfit. ‘The president will then come 
to congress with thes@ treaties, and keeping out of view 
the practices resorted to in the negotiation of them, will 
ask the further appropriation necessary to execute them. 

That corruption is an instrument intended to be em- 
ployed, is substantially avowed in a public document 
emanating from the secretary of war, with the presumed 
sanction of the president, and is also to be inferred from 
the refusal of the senate to prohibit it. For what other 
purpose was so large a sum as half a million of dollars 
appropriated, and put at the disposal of the president, 
without any specific designation of its object? 

Bat it is not the wretched Indians alone who are to be 
affected by this flagitious measure. ‘hey may even pos- 
sibly find in the extravagance of the price paid tor their 
Jands and of the valuations of their improvements, some- 
thing like an equivalent for the sacrifices which they are 
called upon to bear. But how are the people of the U, 
States to be compensated for the millions of their money 
which are to be lavished upon this favorite project of the 
president? ‘The Indian lands within the limits of Geor- 
gia upon the extinction of their tle pass to Georgia and 
not to the United States, 

We have a statement of the probable cost of this waste- 
ful and extravagant measure, presented by an intelligent 
member of the house of representatives in his place, and 
founded in part upon actual prices paid for Indian lands, 
and in part upon estimates of the war department. Here 
are the particulars: 

**First purchase of the title 

**Expenses of improvements to be paid for 
or replaced 

‘Collection and transportation of the Indi- 
ans 

**Subsistence for one year 

**Cost of new lands in the west 


$7,160,133 
9,075,000 
2,250,000 


4,106,250 
1,500,000 





Amounting together to the enormous sum 


of $24,091 ,383 











teers, 
and equal to a tax of two dollars per hedd upon ever 

person, young and old, black and white in the United 
States! The proportion of Kentucky calculated by the 
same member, upon official documents, is one million 
one hundred and twenty thousand dollars! And this she 
is called upon to pay under a bill which passed almost 0), 
the same day on which the president retused to sanction 
a bill appropriating only $150,000 to the improveme;; 
of a great national road, passing through some of the most 
populous parts of her territory. But vast as the above 
sum is, it exhibits but a part of the burthen which the 
nation will be saddled with, if the removal of the Indians 
to the west of the Mississippi shall be accomplished, 
They will be placed there in the midst of, or in contact 
with fierce and strange tribes. Dissentions and wars 
will be the inevitable consequence. The United State, 
being bound to protect the Indians in their new home 

will be constrained to interpose their power. A stand. 
ing army, subsisted and supplied at an inmamense expense 
in that distant region must be maintained, and that for ay 
indefinite period. 

All these taxes are to be borne to appease Georgi, 
and according to Mr. McDuffie, to avert the civil war 
which she was threatening to light up. Upon the same 
principle, we ought to tear the American system from 
the statute book, and offer it up asa propitiatory sacrifice 
to South Carolina, to prevent the war which she is threa.. 
ening to declare against the United States. 

And will Georgia be benefitted in any thing like the 
extent of the injury which this measure will bring upoa 
the United States? If her population were crowded and 
overflowing; if it were suffering by its density and want- 
ed room, and could only find it upon Indian lands, there 
might be some apology for this measure. But the map 
of the United States and the returns of the census, de- 
monstrate that of all the states of this union, Georgia is 
the least densely inhabited, and that she has less popul:- 
tion compared to her superficies than any other state ia 
the union, She does not therefore want those Indian 
lands tor the purpose of emigration, but for a tar differ- 
ent purpose. It is known that Georgia has adopted the 
singular policy of disposing of the Indian lands which 
she trom time to time acquires, in public Jotteries, so ar- 
ranged that almost her entire adult population are entitled 
to tickets. ‘The prizes and blanks being drawn, the suc 
cessful adventurers dispose of their lands in speculation, 
and all immediately join in erying out for more Indiso 
lands—more lotteries. ‘The consequence of the system 
is that the whole population js interrested in the aequisi- 
tion of Indian lands, It is the popular theme; the people 
urge their representatives, governor, and other officers to 
get more Indian lands—these press the general govern- 
ment; and such is the avidity for the acquisition, that the 
legislature of Georgia passes laws in advance upon the 
subject. Hence the popularity in Georgia of all ané 
every measure to drive off the Indians. No public man 
in Georgia dare oppose the current. 

‘This gigantic measure is therefore adopted. The peo- 
ple of the United States are to be taxed upwards of twei- 
ty-four milliors of dollars, and the people of Kentucky 
one million one hundred and twenty thousand dollars to 
enable the people of Georgia to sport away the Indian 
lands—a people of whom their governor has lately said, 
in terms of appropriate exultation, that they are prosper 
ous and comfortable and that there are no such things 4 
beggars among them! 

‘The committee having in a preceding part of this ad- 
dress expressed the apprehension that the tariff is in dao- 
ger, wili now proceed to state the grounds of this solici- 
tude. ; 

‘The government of the United States presents at this 
period a most singular spectacle—that of a president 
elected by a majority of the nation, and yet that pres 
dent and his cabinet governed by the policy of a minority: 
not the minority who opposed his elevation, but a minor 
ity of those who contributed to secnre it. During the 
canvass which preceded the late election, it was affirme 
and denied with equal confidence, that gen. Jackson 4° 
in favor of the tariff and internal improvements. In 
parts of the union where these important interests set 
popular, he was held up as their friend, whilst 1 others 
where they were unpopular, he was held up as theit 7 
ponent. it must be acknowledged that his votes in 
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senate of the United States, and his avowed sentiments, 
as promulgated in the public prints, gave color to the op- 
posite opinions thus attributed to him.—And yet he say's 
in the message hereinbefore referred to, “my opinions 
on those subjects have never been concealed from those 
who had aright to know them.” This assertion admits 
that there are some who have a right to know them, 
whilst it implies that there are others who have no such 
right, but it does not inform us who the privileged class- 
esare. We would suppose that the people of the Unit- 
ed States, and the whole people of the United States, have 
the right, and an equal right, to know the sentiments of 
their chief magistrate on vital questions affecting the in- 
terests ofall, Asa part ofthat people, we respectfully 
ask for light. But whatever were his real sentiments, | 
he never could have been elected if ithad been known to 

the people that he was inimical to those interests. 


Which of the two opinions above was correctly ascrib- 
ed to gen. Jackson prior to his election, we have now fa- 
tally ascertained, in relation to internal improvements. 
It remains to be seen whether, in the sequel, he will not 
also evince his hostility to the tariff. If he be a real 
friend to the tariff, it must be acknowledged that his 
friendship has been manifested in doubtful, ambiguous 
and calculating language. He did profess, betore his 
election, that he was a friend, but it was to a judicious 
tariff. Now this means any thing or nothing. Mr. 
Crawford was a friend to a judicious tariff, but it was one 
for revenue, not protection. In his inauguration speech, 
the president asserted that revenue sliould be the object 
of the tariff, and threw out doubts whether it ought to 
be extended even to articles of prime necessity. In the 





Maysville message he says, ‘‘as long as the encourage- 
ments of domestic manulactures is directed to national} 
ends it shall receive from me a temperate, but steady 

support.” This is the same idea of a judicious tariff 
expressed with a little more circumlocution, aud coupled | 
with another ambiguity. It must be directed to national 

ends. May he noiallege in reference to any one object 

of the tariff, that iad is nota national end? Atthe last 

session of congress, the duty laid on molasses and the 

drawback on spirits which are distilled from it, which 

had been repealed, to protect domestic spirits against 
foreign competition under the administration of Mr. 

Adams, have been restored to their former condition, to 
the great prejudice of growers of grain in the western 
country and other parts of the union, Gen. Jackson 

sanctioned the bill. Did he approve it because the pro- 
tection of domestic spirits was not a national end? May 
he not for the same reason, approve the reduction of du- 
ties on iron, woollens, and hemp and cotton bagging?— 
The strong tendency of his mind, from obvious causes, 
being towards the military, may he not conceive that 
there are no national ends of a tariff but sueh as aim to 
supply us with the arms, instruments and means of war? 
This is believed to be his real opinion. 


For the first time in the United States, an attempt was 
made to celebrate at Washington city, last spring, the 
birth day of Mr. Jefferson. ‘The president attended and 
hiseabinet. Mr. Bibb, Mr. McDuffie and all the vio- 
lent foes of the tariff and internal improvements were 
present, and composed the principal part of the compa- 
ny. It was a political dinazer, now every where ackuowl- 
edged, gotten up to put down the tariff and internal im- 
edgar, and to give countenance to the South Caro- 
ina nullifying doctrine. No one can doubt this, who has 
read the speeches and the toasts of which it was the oc- 
casion. So thoroughly convinced of the object was the 
Pennsylvania delegation, that after having subscribed to 
the dinner, ignorant of its design, and after having as- 
sembled at the festive board, upon seeing the toasts, they 
resolved not toremain, and went away ex masse. ‘They 
made a separate dinner to themselves, and celebrated the 
day and Mr. Jefferson’s sentiments in favor of the tariff, 
of which one of their number produced strong evidence 
sinh — from Mr. Jefferson which has since been pub- 
ished, 


At that famous dinner, besides other toasts of the 
Same decided tone and character against the tarill, one 
was to this effect, **Taxes no more than necessary, 
and no longer than necessary.”” The payment of the 
public debt is much dwelt ou also, asa favorite theme. 


giantess 


It is wonderful that the contrivers and managers of 
this dinner should have persuaded themselves that 
the people of the United States are so stupid as not to 
see the scope and object of the dinner. Taxes are to 
be he!d up as burdensome and oppressive. ‘Taxes laid 
on British manutactures to protect the working and labore 
ing classes of the United States, and to render the whole 
nation prosperous and independent, are to be represent- 
ed as burdensome to the people! The redemption of 
the public debt is to be hastened; all appropriations to 
internal improvements which can possiby be avoided, 
are to be refused, in order that the time may be accelerat- 
ed when the public debt being paid, taxes will be no 
‘longer necessary.”? And when that time comes, we 
shall hear many a dolefal jeremaid on the distresses of 
the people in consequence of the weight of unnecessary 
taxes. 

Shortly after the dinner and in its true, and genuine 
spirit, the president sends his message to congress on the 
Maysville road. In this document the president says, 
“jt is true, that many of the taxes collected from our 
citizens through the medium of imposts have, for a con- 
siderable period, been onerous,” ‘This assertion is made 
after the duties on coffee, tea, cocoa, salt and molasses 
had been greatly reduced; and after a drawback of the 
the remaining duty on molasses distilled into spirits, had 
been allowed. Considering the reduction of these du- 
ties and the allowance of that drawback (all of which 
took place shortly after, if not in consequence of the 
Jefferson dinner), it is difficult to conceive what are the 
remaining onerous duties on which the president rests his 
assertion. He says, there are many. What are they? 
The duties on woollens, iron, hemp, cotton-bagging and 
cotton manufactures, are those which have been most 
complained of. They are undoubtedly the articles which 
enter most generally into consumption. And it must 
be to them that the president refers, if his assertion has 
any meaning. 

in this same message the president urges also, the ex- 
pediency of paying the public debt. So anxious is he 
upon that subject that he cannot consent to an appropria- 
tion of $150,000, because that would postpone its final 
extinction one short week, It is true that this desire is 
not very consistent with other expenditures which the 
president has recommended, and especially with the 
millions which may be called tor to carry into effeet the 
Indian bill. But this Indian measure is a Georgia, a 
southern measure. 


It is impossible to contemplate that dinner, message, 
the reduction of duties at the last session of congress, and 
other contemporaneous circumstances, without viewing 
them altogether as preparation for the final attack which 
is to be made for the complete overthrow of the tariff. 


To the south, he says in that message, in substance, I 
have given the coup de grace to internal improvements. 
I have made strong prolessions of friendship to them, as 
policy required, but vou know how to appreciate pro- 
fessions. I have argued away nearly the whole power; 
and I have said in regard to the small remnant, that “al- 
though J might not teel it to be my official duty to inter- 
pose the executive veto to the passage of a bill appropri- 
ating money for the construction otf such works as are 
authorized by the states, and are national in their cha- 
racter.”? {| would not concur even in these objects at éhis 
time, nor at any time hereafter, without an amendment 
of the constitution, which 1 deem indispensably necessary. 














1 have put my veto on the Maysville bill, and it congress 
will obstinately persevere in sending me similar bills ac- 
cording to their opinion, and not in conformity with mine, 
Lhave always the ready plea, that the works are not 
national, a word which has no definite or precise mean- 
ing, but which nevertheless contains a convenient condi- 
tion that I shall say L deem altogether indispensable, 
Accordingly, when after the Maysville bill was rejected, 
the Frederick and Washington bill was sent to the pre- 
sident, lie rejected that alsoand referred for his reasons, 
to his Maysville message. 


‘lo the west and the north the president, after assur- 
ing them of his devoted attachment to internal improve- 
ments, says in substance by way of consolation, that the 
constitution can be amended. ‘The difficulty and sup- 
posed impracticability of obtaining an amendment of the 
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constitution in this respect is, I firmly believe, in a 
great degree unfounded.” The desire of the states, he 
says, to enlist the aid of the general government in the 
construction of such works as “from their nature omght 
to devolve upon itand to which the means of the indi- 
vidual states are inadequate, is both rational and patrio- 
tie; and if that desire is not gratified now, it does not fol- 
low, that it never will be.” It will be gratified, the pre- 
sident means, when the public debt is paid, whea the 
newly authorized Indian debt is paid, when other extra- 
vagant expenses of this wasteful administration are paid, 
and when the constitution of the United States is amend- 
ed. This is most comforting. But if all this does not 
put off the execution of internal improvements to the 
day of judgment we are greatly deceived. 


To the south he further says, on the subject of the ta- 
riff, I cant come out in direct opposition to the tariff; that 
would lose me the support of Pennsylvania and all the 
north and west, but I will serve you as far asf can. | 
will press the payment of the public debt. I will tell 
the people, ‘‘How gratifying the effect of presenting to 
the world, the sublime spectacle of more than twelve 
millions of happy people, in the filty-fourth year of her 
existence, after having passed through two protracted 
wars, the one for the acquisition and the other for the 
maintenance of liberty—free from debt and with all her 
immense resources unfettered.” I will tell the people 
“that many of the taxes collected from our eitizens 
through the medium of imposts have for a considerable 
period been onerous;” which by the way does not seem 
very compatible with “the sublime spectacle”? which the 
president is preparing for us four years hence. I will 
disconnect the tariff and internal improvements by al- 
Jedging tliat they have no relation to each other, and by 


declaring to the public, that ‘those who suppose that | 


any policy thus founded can be long upheld in this coun- 
try have looked upon its history with eyes very different 
from mine. This policy {the tariff] like every other 
must abide the will of the people who will not be likely 
to allow any device [internal improvements] however 
specious to conceal its character and tendency.” <At- 
ter having thus prepared the public mind and cleared the 
way for overturning the tariff, if you of the south do not 
do it, at least in four years it will be your own fault. 


If any one can still doubt that this administration is 
anti- tariff, anti-internal improvement, anti- western, anti- 
northern, and a real southern administration, let him 
look at its composition; let him ask himself what coun- 
sels have the ascendency. ‘he president is for a judi- 
cious tariff, and such an one willhave his temperate and 
steady support; and a judicious tariff means nothing. 
The vice president is opposed to the tariff. ‘There is not 
a member of the cabinet its sincere friend, and several 
of them its open and undisguised opponents. ‘The 
speaker of the house of representatives is its enemy; 
and the chairman of the most important committees of 
both houses of congress, upon whose procecdings its 
fate materially depends, are decidedly hostile to it, 
Such is the fact in respect to the chairman in both houses 
of the committees of foreign relations and the com- 
mittees of ways and means, and of the committees of 
commerce and of elections m the house of representa- 
tives. ‘lhe importance of the last committee, in any 
contest between a friend and a foe of the tariff, may be 
estimated from the fact that Mr. Newton from Virginia, 
one of its earliest supporters, has been recently ousted 
from his seat by a decision characterized by the most 
flagrant injustice, and a bitter enemy of it introduced in 
his stead, Our foreign ministers sent to the most impor- 
tant foreign governments (John Randolph tor example 
iis sworn enemy, Mr. Rives, &e.) are opposed to the 
tariff, 

Under such auspices and in such hands we may as 
well expect that sheep will be preserved and remam un- 
hurt amidst wolves, asthat the tariff will be sustained. 

If the view of the state of our public affairs, which the 
committee in execution of the trust contided to it, has 
felt it to be its duty thus to present to you, is not encour- 
aging, there is nothing yet in the actual condition of our 
institutions to create despondency or to dissuade exertion. 
The press, though it has been subsidized and corrupted, 
is still free, the right of the people to assemble together 














— 
and express their opinions upon public men and mega. 
sures remains unrestrained. The elective franchise j, 
still possessed, although its exercise has been sought {o 
be controlled by punishing those who had heretofore 
used it, contrary to the wishes of the men now in power, 


-And the grest mass of the people are sound and virty. 


ous. By a firm, manly and vigorous use of the priyj- 
leges which we yet enjoy, the evils arising from past and 
passing abuses of government may be prevented or miti- 
gated, and an effectual remedy may be provided against 
such as we are threatened within future. 

The late meeting of the people, whom we now repre. 
sent, believed it to be their duty asfreemen, no longer 
to continue silent, but fearlessly to express their senti- 
ments. We believe that similar meetings in other places 
would do good. No government upon earth is absolute. 
ly beyond the reach or influence of public opiniog, 
Those who affect to despise it are compelled to obey, 
if notto respect it. A general and strong manifestation 
of the public will may yet awe our public servants, and 
preserve our rights. But if not, if they will preserve ip 
error, and treat with contempt the feelings and the inter- 
ests of the people, there is another more efficacious 
though more distant remedy. The application of that 
remedy is at the polls. 


We believe the general sentiment of the friends of 
civil liberty and of the protection of American indastry 
and internal improvements in Fayette county to be, that 
the time has arrived when he, towards whom they as 
well as a large portion of the American people, look 
as the most suitable person forthe next president, should 
be distinctly and formally announced as a candidate. 
Already has the present chief mogistrate taken the field 
by two separate caucus nominations of him. ‘The friends 
of Mr. Clay could not be justly accused of premature 
action, if they followed those examples. But the publie 
meeting in Fayette was actuated by an ‘‘unwillingness to 
be subjeeted to the imputadion of precipitation in a case, 
in which partiality towards a neighbor and friend, might 
be supposed to have two much influence,” and they 
therefore abstained from making a formal nomination. 
Whether that consideration is or is not applicable to 
other parts of the state of Kentucky than Mr, Clay’s im- 
mediate vicinity, they are the most competent judges, 

We are happy to be able to assure you, that correct 
information received from most parts of the union, au- 
thorizes a confide nt belicf of the triumph of our princi- 
ples and the success of the candidate who will best pro- 
mote them at the next presidential election. There 
will be doubtless an animated, but we hope not an angry 
contest, Fhe patronage of the government, the presses 
which it has bought, the whole official corps whom ié has 
rewarded, and future expectants of the presidential ol- 
fice, will be arrayed against him. But the people are on 
his sidé; he is bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh; 
he sprang from them; and if every man in favor of liber- 
ty, and those great interests which his election will vin- 
dicate, shall put forth his strength and influence, the issyc 
will not be even doubttul. 

W ith great respect we are, your obedient servants, 

RODGER QUARLES, chm’n. 

M. C. Jounson, sec’y. 

P. S. The committee will be happy to correspond 
with you from time to time on the subjects of this ac- 
dress. A letter addressed to the secretary, M. C. Jo/n- 
son, will receive due attention. 

6 Phe resolutions were published in the Register 
of the 10th inst. these are the names of the 


Committee—Richard Higgins, Jobu Brand, Rober" 
Wickliffe, Robert Frazer, Kichard H. Chinn, Joseph 
Robb, J. C. Rodes, Robt. J. Breckenridge, E. Bullock, 
H. 1 Bodley, John Henry, John Allen, R. E_ Innis, 
James Cowan, George Boswell, W. E. Dudley, Charles 
Carr, W. C. Connett, Leslie Combs, Benjamin Gratz, 
J. C. Richardson, John Curd, Thomas M. Allen, James 
Logue, S. M. Grant, H. C. Payne, Walter Hurst, 
Samucl Redd, James E. Davis, Madison C, Johnson, 
John B. Coleman, Norman Porter, John Steele, Mi- 
chael Fishel, James True, H. Bledsoe, A. F. Price, J. 
Worley, H. P. Lewis, B. Warfield, James Rogers, A. 
‘Thomson, ‘Uhomas H, Waters, B. A. Hicks, George 
Darvaby, P. Gatewood, E. Cartmell, E. J. Wilson, 








